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LABOR’S TASK 


By PHILIP MURRAY, President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(Twenty-seventh in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


E Congress of Industrial Organ- 

izations, like every other group of 
patriotic Americans, will dedicate all 
its efforts in the coming year to the 
main task of winning victory over 
Hitler and his Axis partners. We rec- 
ognize that we are fighting not only 
for the defense of our country but 
also for the very life of the labor move- 
ment, which is always the first target 
of Fascism in its drive to suppress 
all democratic institutions. 

The five million men and women 
who make up the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations are proud to be in 
the forefront of our national effort. 
Large numbers of them are now in the 
armed forces, and most of them have 
members of their families who are 
or soon will be thus enlisted. The 
CIO members in civilian life are em- 
ployed mostly in the basic and de- 
fense industries, performing the most 
important work of industrial produc- 
tion upon which our fighting forces 
depend. 

The CIO in 1942 expects to continue 
to take the lead in all constructive 
efforts for the welfare of labor and 
the nation, for all-out production and 
for speedy and complete victory. 

. . « No-Strike Policy 

We are pledged to a no-strike policy 
for the duration of the war; and ex- 
pect to maintain uninterrupted pro- 
duction by the most effective means 
possible, namely through the volun- 
tary and democratic processes of col- 
lective bargaining. 

But more important than merely 
preventing strikes are our constructive 
proposals to get at the real causes of 
lagging defense production and to 
make possible the maximum output. 
We have proposed the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan as the most simple and effec- 
tive method of bringing about close la- 
bor-industry-governmént cooperation 
to achieve increased — production, 
through careful planning on an in- 
dustry-wide basis, through full utiliza- 
tion of all existing facilities, and 
through timely expansion wherever 
necessary. It is also designed to pre- 
pare well in advance to cope with 
post-war dislocations. 

Whil@ working for general adoption 
of this plan, we shall continue to seek 
application of its principles wherever 
possible. This the unions of the CIO 
have already been doing through 
plans for increasing production in 
their particular industries. 

In other ways we offer our brains as 
well as our energies for the purpose of 
eutproducing the Axis and giving all 
possible aid to our gallant allies. 





International 


Philip Murray 


SOFT-SPOKEN, burr-tongued 
A Scotsman whom industrial- 
ists admire for his brains and re- 
spect for his integrity, Mr. Murray 
is in his second term as president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. Born in Blantyre, Scot- 
land, on May 25, 1886, the young 
coal miner came to America in 1902 
and within a few years was a natur- 
alized citizen. As a miner in the 
Pittsburgh area, Murray rose rapid- 
ly from the pits to be a union offi- 
cial, becoming president of District 
No. 5, United Mine Workers of 
America, in 1916, and international 
vice president in 1920. When the 
Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee was formed by the CIO, Murray 
became its head and conducted ne- 
gotiations which saw contracts sign- 
ed with most steel companies. In 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Murray,has been on 
the Board o¥ Education since 1918. 


The CIO also recognizes that one 
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of the most important contribution. 
it can make to victory is to contin), 
and increase its organizing efforts, ;,, 
secure fairer wages, better work 
conditions, greater security and ,|| 
else that is necessary for the high: «; 
morale of our country’s working pvp- 
ulation. 


. . . Democratic Rights 


Underpaid, ill-fed, ill-clothed )),| 
ill-housed workers cannot do their {,))| 
share in our national effort. Nor ¢:; 
exploitation, union busting and oth: 
oppressive practices fail to result iy 
low morale and reduced production. 

The most enthusiastic and volunt: 
efforts of a free people defending th: 
democratic institutions are necessar\ 
to achieve victory. So the CIO in th, 
coming year will continue to defen 
our democratic rights against repres- 
sive anti-labor legislation and all other 
infringements of our civil liberties. 

The CIO expects in 1942 to intensif\ 
its efforts to organize the unorganize(, 
to achieve and maintain union secur- 
ity, and to defend the American liviny 
standards against profiteering eim- 
ployers, against inflationary price in- 
creases and against everything els: 
that threatens to lower morale and 
hamper labor from making the a!!- 
important contribution it is so eager 


_ to make to our common cause. 


At the beginning of this most critic.! 
year in world history, our nation and 
the peoples fighting to win or retain 
their freedom can count on Americ:) 
labor, and particularly on its best or- 
ganized and most progressive ele- 
ments, the membership of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, to 
do everything within its power to win 
victory for freedom and democrac\ 
and to build a better post-war world. 


OO 


Americana— 


Thoroughfare: It’s a misdemeano: 
in Kansas to drive an automobile o 
railroad tracks, but during the holi 
days Sedgwick County farmers avoid- 
ed the highways by taking to the rails. 


Dire Decree: No more tires, says 
Leon Henderson. Pity Gail W. Updike. 
of Washington, D. C., whose car was 
relieved of its wheels, tires and tubes 
after the Henderson decree went into 
effect. Police expect thrt cases of tire 
theft will be on the increase. 

Bomb Bond: The Motion Pictures 
Operators Union of Akron, Ohio, wil! 
present a $250 defense bond to th: 
first American aviator who drops 3 
bomb on Tokyo. 


PATHFINDER’S editors direct at- 
tention to the second in the series, 


“Roll Call of the States,” a presenta- 


= on Vermont, Pages 10, 11 and 
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CRITICAL METALS— 


Interrupted Imports Starts Rush of Miners 


TQ‘ HIS bas been called a war of met- 
| als. The victory, it is said, will go 
to the side that has the most in metals, 
and makes the best use of them. 


In the “Arsenal of the Democracies,’ 
which is the United States, we have 
more workers in metals than in any 
other industry. In the all important 
metal of steel, America, Russia and 
Great Britain produce twice as much 
as the Axis powers—120 million tons 
tc their 60. North America (including 
Canada, our ally, and Mexico, our 
friend) produces practically every im- 
portant metal, and the largest amount 
of many. (See table.) But there are 
some very important ones, “critical 
metals,” which are scarce here, and 
have always been imported from dis- 
tant lands, now largely beyond reach. 
How to get enough of these critical 
metals now is one of the big problems 
of the war. 

Among the critical metals for which 
the OPM is straining every effort to 
find an adequate supply are the fol- 
lowing, all used in making steel: Tung- 
sten, manganese, nickel, chrome, anti- 
mony and molybdenum. These are all - 
found in North America, but have been 
largely imported from abroad. Then 
there is tin, nearly all of which came 
from the Far East, and lead, of which 
we have imported about 40 per cent. 
Mercury and zinc come mostly from 
our American neighbors. Of the all- 
important metal, copper, we produce 
about 130 tons a month, and need 150. 

What is being done about getting 
these precious metals? Several things 


> 





Critical Metals—Where Produced 


Columns of figures, from left to right, indicate percentages 
of strategic metals produced by: (1) North America, (2) 
South America, (3) West Europe, (4) Africa, (5) Russia, 
(6) South and East Asia and the Indies, and (7) Australasia. 
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at once. There is substitution, salvage, 
conservation and built-up stock-piles. 
Practically all of our Central and 
South American neighbors are giving 
us their whole output of what we need. 
And—perhaps most important — we 
are hunting and finding a lot of these 
metals in our own back yard, mainly 
in the Rocky Mountain area. The 
Forty-niners have been succeeded by 
the Forty-oners and Forty-twoers. 


There are big fellows and little fel- 
lows in this new search. Over in that 
great mineral belt between the Rock- 
ies and the Sierra Nevada, once filled 
with miners and later with ghost 
towns, more than half a hundred old 
mines have been reopened. Busy 
workers have replaced the rotting tim- 
bers, relined the old shafts and clear- 
ed away the debris, and once again the 
ore is flowing. It is a question of sup- 
ply and demand. The ore that didn’t 
pay in the days of peace and plenty is 
very valuable now in the days of war 
and scarcity. 

One of the first of the old mines to 
be reopened was [daho’s biggest zinc- 
lead producer in the days of World 
War I—the Interstate Callahan. It is 
expected to yield some 3,000 tons of 
ore a month. In eastern Nevada and 
northern California there is a busy 
search for mercury deposits, which 
are often found in small, shallow 
pockets. Tungsten is hunted in Nevada, 
molybdenum and vanadium (other 
steel alloys) in Colorado, and mag- 
nesium in Utah. In Utah, too, efforts 
are being made to convert the alunite 
ore found there 
into alumina, 
source of alum- 
inum, 


In Montana, 
Utah, Arizona 
and Nevada the 
big copper com- 
> panies are now 
| mining even 
| -% their low-grade 
os ore, and while 
; the new pros- 
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Extracting Mercury Concentrate, California 


this field is less significant than the 
enterprise of the adventurous indi- 
viduals who go alone, or in small 
groups, into the hot deserts, or above 
the timber line of the jagged and for- 
bidding mountains, climbing, hunting, 
suffering, succeeding—or failing. Like 
the “wild-catters” in the oil fields who 
take chances, look where there is not 
supposed to be any prospects, and 
often bring in new and unexpected 
wells, these little miners are real pion- 
eers who hunt afar, take risks, endure 
privations, go into almost inaccessible 
places—and frequently bring home the 
bacon. 

“We have neglected our own re- 
sources and depended upon the output 
of other lands,” chided Senator O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, who, as chairman 
of a Senate Public Lands subcommit- 
tee, studied for several months the 
metal shortage question. That com- 
mittee asked for a more intensive ex- 
ploitation of our own metal resources, 
particularly in the Western mountains. 


That exploitation had started grad- 
ually more than a year ago; the Public 
Lands Committee merely increased the 
momentum. The RFC had been grub- 
staking prospectors, big and little. The 
Bureau of Mines sent its metallurgical 
experts to help and encourage pros- 
pectors. Schools of Mines offered their 
technical services. 


So the search became intensified. 
Old miners who had never had much 
luck saw a new chance. Farmers and 
filling station— operators, small busi- 
nessmen, clerks, mechanics, laborers, 
and even loafers, if they had the spirit 
of adventure, were soon climbing the 
Rockies from Alaska to Arizona. They 
outfitted themselves as best they could 
—often borrowing the money for the 
venture—and began scratching the 
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mountain sides for metals some of 
them had never heard of a year before. 
They hunted tungsten, chromite, man- 
ganese, mercury, nickel, antimony, 
and even tin—a very necessary metal, 
but one which is evidently not to be 
found in our mountains. Fortunately, 
there is some in Bolivia, and quite a 
stock-pile at home. 

In the meantime, other sources of 
these necessary metals are being culti- 
vated, while the Defense Engineering 
Board, made up of representatives 
from six national engineering societies, 
is working out ways to make every 
pound go as far as possible. This 
board is also busy hunting substitutes, 
for both civilian and military use. 

Our neighbors to the south have a 
lot of these metals and are devoting 
their production to the Arsenal of the 
Democracies. Mexico has antimony, 
molybdenum and vanadium for steel 
alloys; it also has copper, lead, zinc, 
and even a little tin. But most impor- 
tant, it is our main source of mercury 
—for detonators, fuses and ammuni- 
tion. Japan obtained her mercury 
there until recently. 

Bolivia became our main and prac- 
tically only source of tin when Malaya 
was cut off. Next to the United States, 
it is also the greatest producer of tung- 
sten in the Western Hemisphere. Ar- 
gentina ranks third in tungsten, and 
has agreed to sell her entire produc- 
tion for the next three years to the 
United States. Chile is already send- 
ing us all her copper, while Brazil 
furnishes some bauxite for aluminum 
and some manganese — of which we 
produce 100,000 tons, and need more 
than 1,000,000. Cuba can supply some 
low-grade chrome ore. (We have beeii 
getting nearly half our chromium for 
stainless steel, chemicals, etc., from 
Africa, which is presumably still ac- 
cessible). 

Dutch Guiana, of course, is supply- 
ing most of our bauxite. Our neighbor 
on the north, Canada, has been called 
on to increase her contribution of 
nickel from 17,000,000 pounds a year 
to 30,000,000. About 70 per cent of this 
nickel goes to our steel mills, which 
seem to require most of these critical 
metals. 

Will enough of these metals be se- 
cured? Of course, an outsider cannot 
know, and even the metal experts of 
the OPM cannot possibly foresee how 
much that army of mining adventurers 
will find, or how much our coopera- 
tive neighbors can possibly supply. 
But there are other sources. “The big- 
gest copper mine available to us,” re- 
marked Dr. Jeffries, of the OPM cop- 
per section, “is conservation of our ex- 
isting supply, and the increase of the 
flow of scrap copper back into indus- 
try.” Scrap iron and scrap steel are 
also being hunted and hoarded by the 
Government. 

If we have scarcities of these crit- 
ical metals, the Axis powers must be 
in a much worse fix. A glance at the 
preceding table (page 3) will show that 
they (west Europe) lead in produc- 
tion only in potash, nitrate, mercury 
and aluminum—and there is now some 
question about mercury and aluminum. 
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President: Strategist 


The White House has been a house 
of strategy since the arrival of Prime 
Minister Churchill and his staff of 75 
experts. Faced with as many, or more, 
American experts, conferences pro- 
ceeded daily on methods for marshal- 
ing all the fighting power and pooling 
all the economic resources of the anti- 
Axis nations, The President and Mr. 
Churchill met with the general ses- 
sions where specific plans were passed 
upon. 

Kept informed of the conferences 
were the diplomatic representatives 
from the 33 nations of the allied front, 
including nine Latin American coun- 
tries which have declared war on the 
Axis; five units of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and nine Euro- 
pean countries which are occupied by 
the Axis. All were aware, too, of the 
other simultaneous allied war councils 


at Moscow and Chungking, China. Af- . 


ter a week of such work, President 
Roosevelt announced that the position 
of the nations aligned against the Axis 
had been “immeasurably strengthen- 
ed,” and that they had “advanced far 
along the road” toward “crushing de- 
feat” of the aggressors. 

While Mr. Churchill took out time 
to assure a joint session of Congress, 
in a memorable address, that the Allies 
would be ready to assume the offen- 
sive by the first of next year; and also 
to tell a similar session of the Can- 
adian Parliament that the “tide has 
turned against the Hun,” the White 
House war council continued. British 
leaders were Lord Beaverbrook, Min- 
ister of Supply; Sir Dudley Pound, 
First Sea Lord; Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
F. A. Portal. They conferred with the 
beads of the American Army, Navy 
and Air forces. The British Army- 
Navy-Air Joint Planning Committee 
met regularly in their White House 





Dill, Pound and Portal Confer in 


office just as they met every day 
London. 

President Roosevelt found time 
send an encouraging message to th: 
hard-pressed Filipinos, expressing a: 
miration for their gallant stand and 
giving them the “solemn pledge tha: 
their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established ani 
protected.” Secretary of War Stimson 
had previously promised that the na- 
tion’s power, when “organized,” woud 
be sent to drive the Japanese from the 
Philippines. Assurances were also 
given that the Navy was not idle. 

Further developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included the following: 

e The President revealed that the 
budget, in preparation for Congress, 
will call for military production total- 
ing 50 billion dollars in the fiscal year 
beginning next July 1. This, he saii, 
would be about half the nationa) in- 
come, which is expected to reach 1\)\) 
billion dollars. 

@ Mrs. Roosevelt disclosed that the 
coming visit of Prime Minister Chur«})- 
ill had been kept a secret even fr: 
the mistress of the White House. 

@ President Roosevelt recommen: 
ed to Congressional leaders natio 
wide system of daylight saving for t!: 


war. The measure was sponsored in 
the Senate by Senator Wheeler of 
Montana. 

e Prime Minister Churchil] « 


pressed glee over the sight of tw: 
poached eggs on his breakfast plate. | 
England, he explained, he got on: 
week—like everybody else. 

e The President expressed “deligh'” 
at the way the press and radio have 
complied with the Administration’ 
censorship suggestions. 

e Secretary of State Hull was « 
barrassed in his efforts to maintain’ 
friendly relations with the Frenc) 
Vichy government when a de Gaullis! 
naval force took possession of the |/!- 
tle islands of St. Pierre and Miquelo®, 
off Canada. He 
sharply co! 
demned th-« 
action as “ar! 
trary,” but afi 
conference: 
with the Fren: 
Canadians anid 
British, a s 
tlement was | 
portedly reac 
ed by which 
the Allies wot 
control the } 
lands’ radio f 
cilities whi! 
the islands 
themselves 
would be _ re- 
stored to Vichy 
control. The is- 
landers favore: 
the Free Frenc! 
in_a plebiscite. 
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Congress: Taxes, Economies 


At the opening of the second séssion 
of the 77th Congress (postponed two 
days by agreement) the two main 
tasks Standing in the foreground were, 
1) writing and passing a new tax bill 
and, 2) reducing non-defense expendi- 
tures. 

In the new unified spirit which has 
prevailed since Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, and which was strengthened 
as the two houses listened together to 
the address of Prime Minister Church- 
ill, Congress is grimly preparing to 
place heavier tax burdens on the peo- 
ple. Actual drafting of the bill will 
start about the middle of the month. 
Now is the time of suggestions—of 
means and methods. There has been 
talk of withholding 15 per cent out of 
all pay envelopes; of a Federal sales 
tax; of a $25,000 ceiling to be placed 
over personal incomes—all above that 
amount going to the Government. Ru- 
mors that the Treasury would seek to 
seize all savings accounts was denied 
by Secretary Morgenthau. Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, in which the bill 
must originate, said Congress would 
have “to dig deeply and tax steeply” in 
order to raise every possibile dollar. 
He would not name any definite 
amount to be raised (others spoke of 
85,000,000,000), but in raising “every 
cent we can” he promised that “no- 
body shall starve.” A “painless” meth- 
od of raising money was proposed by 
Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, in a 
bill to create a national lottery, with 
a first prize of as much as a million. 

A serious and business-like economy 
plan was presented to Congress and 
the President by Senator Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the 14-man Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Non-Es- 
sential Expenditures. The Committee 
recommended specific savings of a bil- 
lion and a third, and announced that 
further studies and recommendations 
would be made to bring the savings to 
two billions or more. Specifically, the 
committee would abolish the CCC, the 
NYA and a half dozen other “depres- 
sion agencies,” and cut in half the 
WPA and farm subsidies. Secretary 
Morgenthau, a member of the Commit- 
tee, objected to.some of the proposed 
cuts, but suggested reducing the Agri- 
culture Department’s spending by a 
full half-billion dollars. The report 
was timed to reach the President in 
advance of his budget recommenda- 


ons, tea 
War Work: High Gear 


With $78,000,000,000 authorized for 
war expenditures, and the spending 
having reached the speed of nearly 
872,000,000 a day (Great Britain spends 
*418,000,000 a day), the U. S. war 
machine is fast picking up speed. Ex- 
perts say that 1942 will double produc- 
tion, one-third to one-half being in 
war materials. Speed was aided by 
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the machine tool makers exceeding 
their $750,000,000 goal for 1941 by $15,- 
000,000, for these tools make the fac- 
tories go. “Don’t stop for inventories 
this year,” urged OPM Director Knud- 
sen. And he was joined by Associate 
Director Hillman in urging vocational 
and training schools to make round- 
the-clock use of their facilities for pre- 
paring workers. More than 600 schools 
had already done so. F.«J. McSherry, 
chief of the OPM’s Defense Training 
Branch, said that plants making war 
materials will need 3,000,000 more men 
in 1942. 

With speed goes faster consumption 
of raw materials and—scarcity. OPM’s 
Priorities division named 13 “strategic 
and scarce materials” which will be 
handled exclusively by the Govern- 
ment. These are: Copper, lead, mer- 





Acme 


Byrd Urged Non-Defense Savings 


cury, tungsten, zinc, chromium, graph- 
ite, antimony, cadmium, kyanite, ru- 
tile, vanadium and zircon. Control 
had already been taken over rubber 
and tin, products of the Orient, while 
drastic restrictions have been placed 
on other articles, like Manila cordage 
and burlap from India. 

More than a million dollars’, worth 
of critical materials were discovered 
in warehouses and railroad terminals, 
ready for shipment to foreign coun- 
tries. Included were 34,000 pounds of 
tin and 3% million pounds of copper. 
Purchases had been made before the 
war, and the European purchasers 
will be reimbursed. Further finds are 
expected, 

The rise in prices that regularly go 
with scarcity found Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson ready with a club. 
Cigarette makers who had stepped up 
prices were called to Washington, and 
the price raise canceled. The OPA 
also called on manufacturers of wool, 
blast-furnace coke, china, glass, lamps, 
lampshades, clocks, watches and sil- 
verware not to raise prices. 

Rubber is in a class by itself. After 
placing a ban on the sale of new tires, 
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“Hire a Horse’? Again Heard 


and once extending the ban, Mr. Hen- 
derson’s office promulgated a drastic 
program of tire rationing which put 
new tires beyond the reach of the gen- 
eral public “for the duration.” The 
order exempts only vehicles required 
for public health and safety, buses 
with a capacity of 10 or more passen- 
gers and trucks “on essential public 
service or production operations.” 
Even taxis, farm trucks and delivery 
trucks are denied new tires. A logical 
result was that the OPM was called on 
to cancel all automobile manufactur- 
ing quotas for January, which amount- 
ed to 102,424 cars—and on Jan. 1 sales 
of all new cars and trucks were 
banned until a rationing system could 
be effected, by Jan. 15, Lease-Lend 
officials pointed out the pressing need 
for tires on all war fronts. 


Pa 





Labor Notes 


@ Rival Presidents William Green 
and Philip Murray, of the AFL and 
CIO respectively, met on friendly 
terms in the office of Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins and worked together on 
setting up the War Labor Board rec- 
ommended by the Industry - Labor 
conference. 


@ Senator Connally of Texas ex- 
pressed pleasure at the voluntary 
agreement of the two big labor unions 
to abolish strikes, but announced that 
he would urge his bill for the freezing 
of labor conditions and providing for 
plant seizure whenever necessary. “I 
am unwilling,” he said, “to depend 
upon the fickle caprice of some strike 
master.” 


@ The Ford Motor Company’s tool 
and die department was kept idle for 
several hours as 1,000 workers stopped 
to protest regulations regarding rest 
periods and smoking while on duty. 
Army representatives aided in effect- 
ing a settlement. 


@ At several plants workers in- 
sisted on giving a full day’s labor to 
the Government in memory of Pearl 
Harbor. The Government could not 
accept free labor, but workers were 
allowed to contribute a day’s wages. 
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Pacific: News Still Bad 


In Japan, Premier Hideki Tojo went 
on New Year’s Day to bow solemnly 
before the shine of the Sun Goddess, 
Amaterasu. He had planned to tell her 
that Manila had fallen that day. But 
Japanese generals set the date of the 
Philippine capital’s fal] ahead to Jan. 
10. And on New Year’s Day it appear- 
ed that unless Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
could get reinforcements, only a mir- 
acle could prevent the Japs’ second 
guess from being right. 

By New Year’s Eve on Luzon, where 
it is always tomorrow for the’ United 
States, Jap forces had driven to within 
30 miles of Manila from the south. On 
the north, Jap troops, pushing down 
from Lingayen Bay, had reached Mac- 
Arthur’s new defense line running 
through Zaragoza, only 65 miles away 
from Manila. American and Filipino 
troops were outnumbered on _ the 
ground and in the air. Said Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s pre-New Year’s communique: 
“The enemy is driving in great force 
from both north and south. His dive 
bombers practically control the roads 
from the air. The Japanese are using 
great quantities of tanks and armored 
units. Our lines are being pushed 
back.” 

Remember Manila! The MacArthur 
communique told in almost plain 
words what the news from Manila has 
foreshadowed: our armies there are 
pitifully lacking in planes and anti- 
aircraft guns. For want of them, the 
islands may be lost. If they are, they 
will have to be re-won, at whatever 
price in blood, toil and tears, both to 
defeat Japan and redeem the pledge 
given in American and Filipino blood. 
For to “Remember Pearl] Harbor!” 
Americans, during the holiday week, 
added another watchword, “Remem- 
ber Manila!” 

When Japanese. bombers 
blasting weakly protected 


began 
Manila, 
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Japs Were Closing In on Manila 
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MacArthur moved all war material, his 
own headquarters and President Man- 


uel Quezon’s Government out of the 


capital and declared it an open city. 
Both Japan’s warrior’s Code of Bush- 
ido and the Hague Convention should 
then have protected it; but to the Hit- 
ler-imitating Japanese the news was 
just too good to be true. 

After cruising cautious reconnais- 
sance planes over the capital to make 
sure it was undefended, Japan’s war- 
lords sent waves of bombing planes 
over Manila for two days. Echoing 
vows of vengeance made in Washing- 
ton, MacArthur revealed that “in a 
senseless and savage attack ... 
churches and other centers of Chris- 
tian worship and culture were delib- 
erately selected as special targets.” 
They included the centuries - old 
church of Santo Domingo, the great 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, San Juan Lateran College, and 
hospitals and convents. 

When Manilans laughed at demands 
for surrender, the puzzled Japs halted 
their attacks, to concentrate on the 
great fortress rock of Corregidor, in 
Manila Bay. In Washington, President 
Roosevelt gave Filipinos “my solemn 
pledge that their freedom will be re- 
deemed.” As if in warning to Japan, 
he told reporters that American war 
materials might be used anywhere, 
from Britain to Kamchatka—the long 
Siberian peninsula, an ideal base for 
bombers, that points a bony finger to- 
ward Japan. 

Ring Around Singapore. Meanwhile 
Britain was having little better going 
in Malaya than were we in the Philip- 
pines. With Hong Kong fallen, after 
its garrison ran out of water, Japan 
could move forces south al] along the 
China Sea, now indisputably in their 
control. On the northern Malayan 
front they had driven to below Ipoh, 


‘great tin center, and were only some 


250 miles from Singapore itself. As 
Japanese bombers began raiding that 
base, Malaya’s new commander, Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Henry Pownall, put all Ma- 
laya under martial law. But even 
should Singapore hold out for months, 
the Japs seemed on their way to weld 
an iron ring around it. Jap control of 
the Philippines would make the ap- 
proach to Singapore through the 
China Sea impracticable. Their foot- 
hold troops on Sarawak, in Borneo, 
had penetrated to its capital of Kuch- 
ing, only about 600 miles east of Sing- 
apore, shutting off the approach 
through the Dutch East Indies. And 
their capture of Penang Island, off 
north Malaya, threatened the avenue 
through the Stra#4 of Malacca. 

Threat to india. So bold and cer- 
tain of their iron ring had the Japs 
become that they were already threat- 
ening to bomb India if any of her 
ports, especially Calcutta, were used 
to supply the Burma- Road. The Bur- 
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ma Road itself was holding, thanks j) 
part to the 100 American planes (¢e- 
fending it, commanded by Col. Clair, 
L. Chennau|t. 
While India’s co). 
mander, G; 
Archibald Way: " 
and Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett. 
commander of the 
U. S. Army Air 
Corps, conferre;| 
on strategy in 
Chungking with 
Acme eneralissimoChi- 
ang Kai-shek tly 
great mass of In 
dia itself stirred in response to threats, 
Pacifist Mahatma Gandhi quit as lead- 
er of the All-India Congress Party as 
it swung toward all-out war on th: 
Axis—but on the basis of the defens: 
of “a free and independent India.” 
Sturdy Ter Poorten. The_sturdics! 
resistance to the Japs confinued 
come from the Dutch, even thous 
they had fallen behind on the ship 
day schedule of sinking Jap vesse! 
Lieut. Gen. Hein Ter Poorten, Dut 
East Indies commander in chief, calle: 
urgently for more-guns and planes 
from America. “If needed materia 
in great quantities should reach 
soon,” he said, it might bring about 
a turn “in the present events in this 
area.” There was a hint that supplies 
might be going to the Battle of 
Pacific when an unexpected flight o! 
U. S. bombers appeared over Manila. 
Close to Us. With attacks by Japa- 
nese submarines off the West Coast 
* slowing down, perhaps because the) 
need return to bases to refuel, the Navy 
pointed out another spot where th 
war was hitting close to home. A Nav, 
communique tersely disclosed the “sus- 
picion” that Japanese vessels wer 
lurking near Kodiak Island on the 
Alaskan Peninsula, where the United 
States has been erecting a naval ai! 
station. The Navy warned merchant 
ships to beware. 





Chennault 





Britain: Commandos Strike 


While Foreign Minister Anthon) 
Eden was in Moscow completing, with 
Joseph Stalin, the world-wide circ 
of Allied conferences, Britain’s tough 
Commando forces gave evidence ol 
how they could open worrisome “pin- 
prick fronts” all over Europe. With 
complete cooperation between th: 
Navy, R. A. F. and trained Army Con 
mando raiders, the British descended 
upon two German-held Norwegian is 
lands halfway between Stavanger and 
Tromsoe like wolves on the fold. Be- 
fore they left they had killed 120 Ge: 
mans, captured 95 more plus nin 
“hand-picked Quislings,”’ destroy: 
eight enemy ships, shore batteries, 01! 
tanks and ammunition dumps. 

Promptly at 8:30 one morning Bril- 
ish ships, commanded by Rear Ad! 
H. M. Burrough and piloted by Nor- 


wegians, slipped through the fjords to 


Maaloy and Vaasgoe Islands. Planes 
laid down a smokescreen to prot 
Commando units landing in their sp 


cial boats. To prevent air support, 
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other planes bombed Herdla airport, 
100 miles south. On Maaloy Island the 
entire German garrison was wiped out. 
On Vaasgoe the Germans fought 
through the town street by street. But 
promptly at 2:45 p. m. the British pull- 
ed away, their mission completed. Be- 
sides prisoners they took off Nor- 
wegians who wished to fight in the 
anti-Hitler front. Everything “work- 
ed absolutely ticketyboo,” said the 
pleased British, no doubt contemplat- 
ing similar forays all along the Hitler- 
held coast. 

To double Hitler’s displeasure, the 
R. A. F. meantime began resuming 
raids over Germany and German-held 
western Europe. 


Libya: To Tripoli? 

The Battle of Libya last week had 
apparently settled down to a race. If 
the British wish to strike as far as 
fripoli, they must wipe out the last of 
Gen. Erwin Rommel’s original forces 
and lay their own supply lines before 
Axis reinforcements are able to ar- 
rive. After seizing Bengazi for the 
second time in their year-long Libyan 
campaign, the British 8th Army was 
trying to corner and exterminate the 
Axis troops making a last stand in the 
Agedabia region, just above where the 
hump of €yrenaica turns into the Gulf 
of Sidra. 

There were some hints that the Ger- 
mans had already landed reinforce- 
ments in Italian or French North 
Africa, and had sent them west. But 
they needed reinforcements. The Brit- 
ish had destroyed 476 Axis aircraft in 
Africa between Nov. 18 and Dec. 23, 
while losing 195 of their own. They 
had wrecked much of Rommel’s tank 
force. Already some 10,000 Axis pris- 
oners had streamed east to prison 
camps. An armored column operat- 
ing far inside Tripolitania threatened 
any Axis remnants retreating toward 
rripoli. And if the British can take 
Tripoli, they will be in good position 
{to oppose any Axis drive through 
Spain to North Africa. 


Russia: Cold Front 


Back from a meeting with Stalin in 
Moscow, which ran _ concurrently 
with the Roosevelt-Churchill talks, 
Britain’s Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden reported that he had enjoyed 
“full, frank and sincere” conversations 
with Stalin and his Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotoff. It.was significant that 
the British Ambassador to Turkey, Sir 
Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen, slipped up 
from Ankara to join in the talks, Ob- 
viously the Allies are hoping that if 
Hitler makes his next campaign 
through Turkey. he will meet the 
lurkish Army as well as the British 
ind Russians. 

On the long, cold Russian front, 
deep-piled snow as well as stiffening 
German resistance was slowing down 
operations somewhat. But though the 
Soviet war machine was grinding 
slowly, it continued to grind fine. Near 
Leningrad, the Russians claimed to 
have driven all Germans from the area 
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Who Is the Hunter Now? 


east of the Volkhov River. Before 
Moscow, they were breaking into the 
sides of the Mozhaisk and Maloyaro- 
slavets salients, the German line clos- 
est to Moscow. There the Soviets claim- 
ed that the armies of Supreme War 
Lord Hitler were already beginning to 
withdraw. The Russians expected that 
the Germans might fall back to a win- 
ter line at Vyazma or Smolensk. 

Further south, wedges were being 
driven around Orel; and here the Rus- 
sians thought the Germans might fall 
back to Bryansk. In the Kharkov 
area strong German reinforcements re- 
captured one settlement. On the far 
southern front, the Russians came up 
with their most encouraging piece of 
news since the recapture of Rostov. 
Marshal Semeon Timoshenko, who is 
emerging as one of the ablest fighting 
figures of this war, had pushed back 
across the Kerch Strait, the narrow 
bottleneck of the Sea of Azov, where 
the Crimea approaches the Caucasus 
shore. A combined land, air and sea 
offensive caught the Germans by sur- 
prise, causing them “tremendous” 
losses. The Russians took both the 
town of Kerch, on the Crimea’s east- 
ernmost tip, and Theodosia, one-third 
of the way along the coast toward be- 
sieged Sevastopol. The Russians may 
now encircle the Germans encircling 
that base. And, if they can retake all 
the Crimea, they may again outflank 
the Germans being pushed back along 
the Sea of Azov. 


Brazil: First Attack? 


In Brazil, our big South American 
neighbor which is neutral but friend- 
ly to the United States, there popped 
up an incident which may mark the 
pattern for Nazi conquest in Latin 
America. In Rio Grande do Sul, a 
state with 500,000 German population, 
Brazilian police sent to round up fifth 
columnists engaged in an armed clash 
with Germans. It left “some dead.” 
Among those captured were 16 Nazi 
Storm Troopers. 








ARMY NOTES 


Small Manufacturers: In a united 
war effort, manufacturers and the 
Army often draw up contracts after 
looking over a display of weapons, am- 
munition, fire control instruments and 
other ordnance items in the 13 Ord- 
nance District Offices of the War De- 
partment. The display rooms are main- 
tained particularly to give small man- 
ufacturers an opportunity to learn 
what ordnance items they might be 
able to produce even in small machine 
shops. Display rooms are maintained 
by the Army in Boston, Springfield, 
Mass.; New York, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 





Uniform Air Training: U.S. Army 
records show that Uncle Sam’s air 
heroes in the Pacific combat zone, 
fighting as teams, received their air 
training at widely separate training 
centers, This fact is particularly sig- 
nificant because it proves the wisdom 
of the War Department’s policy of 
uniform training programs which fol- 
low a standardized procedure. Texas 
air fields, Randolph and Kelly, how- 
ever, have so far supplied the greatest 
number of brilliant pilots. 


* * * 


Civilian Pilots: Because Army air- 
men are now needed in the American 
air forces, the Army Air Corps Ferry- 
ing Command has announced it will 
employ civilian pilots to ferry ships 
to allied nations that are recipients of 
Lease-Lend aid. Pilots must be be- 
tween the ages 21-46, native born 
American citizens, and must possess a 
commercial license and 500 certified 
flying hours. Pay starts at $3,600 a 
year. At the close of a 90-day service 
period, the pilots will be eligible for 
reserve commissions. 

* . . 

Army Industrial College: The Army 
Industrial College in Washington, 
D. C., has suspended operations for 
the present because of the greater need 
for experienced procurement person- 
nel in the field. The last class of 74 
Army officers and one Navy officer 
graduated Dec. 23, following comple- 
tion of an intensive’ three-month 
course in the study of war materiel 
supply and industrial mobilization. 
Since its establishment by Congress in 
1924, the college has graduated 1,191 
Army, Navy, and Marine officers in 
procurement planning. 

: «= © 
Graduates in en- 
gineering from recognized colleges 
and engineering students in their 
senior year in college are in demand 
as meteorologists in the Army Air 
Forces. The Army will send a select 
group of these young men to several 
leading universities to take special 
meteorological training, beginning 
March 1. To qualify, engineers must 
be between the ages 20-27, unmarried. 


Meteorologists: 
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SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 


Wizards at Work 


In Columbus, Ohio’s, Hotel Fort 
Hayes, abstruse ideas whizzed about 
like atom bullets in a cyclotron. Three 
divisions of the American Chemical 
Society were meeting to trade theories 
and secrets. This time most papers 
dealt with the chemistry of war. 

Chlorine is one of the most vital war 
chemicals. It is estimated that one ton 
goes into the manufacture of a tank, 
two into an airplane. It goes into the 
coolant for airplane engines, into the 
plastic insulation for anti-magnetic 
mine cables, into ammonium pictrate 
for Navy explosives, into the plastic 
windows of a bomber and the water 
purifiers used by field armies. The pa- 
per and pulp industries used to use 
75 per cent of our chlorine; but so 
great is the stringency that paper com- 
panies which make their own chlorine 
have been rationed, must re-route part 
of their output elsewhere. 

At the Chemical Society meeting, 
Drs. Arthur W. Hixson and Alvan H. 
Tenney, of Columbia University, re- 
vealed a new, inexpensive process for 
making chlorine and salt cake at the 
same time, without electric power. 
They estimated a plant which cost 
$2,500,000 could turn out 100 tons of 
liquid chlorine a day, a good percent- 
age of our 2,200 tons-per-day pre-war 
output. In their process, sulfur is 
burned in air to produce sulfur tri- 
oxide gas. The gas infiltrates through 
salt, producing a material which, 
when heated, produces salt cake and 
chlorine simultaneously. The chlorine 
is then separated and liquified. From 
laboratory tests they estimated the 
cost would be from $25 to $30 a pound. 
Before the war this country got 40 per 
cent of its salt cake from Germany. 

® A new industrial chemical, sul- 
famic acid, is being produced for the 
first time by large scale methods, re- 
ported Drs. M. E. Cupery and W. E. 
Gordon, of the duPont Company. Sul- 
famic acid has a wide range of uses. 
It kills ragweed, poison ivy, wild 
cherry and many other noxious plants 
without any ill effect on the soil or 
animals. Non-inflammable, it is valu- 
able in fireproofing textiles. In the 
manufacture of dyes and pigments, 
four pounds of sulfamic acid will, in 
five minutes, remove from the dye an 
amount of excess nitrite previously 
requiring 25 pounds of urea and three 
hours. The acid, a laboratory curios- 
ity for 60 years, can also be used in 
laundry finishing, in photographic 
compounds and metal polishes. 

® With machine tools a crying need 
of industry and tungsten scarce, a re- 
cent alloy, tungsten-titanium carbide, 
is highly useful for cutting tools, re- 
ported Philip McKenna, of McKenna 
Metals Co. The metal has high resist- 
ance to compression, up to 690,000 
pounds per square inch, and trans- 








Science Facts 


ANCER has taken a greater toll 
of human life during the past 
15 years than did 15 years of ma- 
jor war in which the United States 
engaged. Cancer’s toll has heen 
2,250,000 deaths; war’s toll 244,357 
. . @ An enzyme discovered in 
newly born mice has the power to 
break down the wax-like coating of 
the tuberculosis germ, according to 
Dr. Bruno Gerstl of Yale. Its waxy 
coating has made the t. b. germ 
difficult to attack. If the enzyme 
can be isolated, it may furnish a 
powerful new weapon against tu- 
berculosis . . @ A water-borne, 
spiral bacteria, which passes readily 
through the skin or mucous mem- 
brane and causes a serious form of 
infectious jaundice has been iso- 
lated by Dr. A. Packchanian, Uni- 
versity of Texas bacteriologist. He 
declares it especially dangerous to 
men in trenches. 

















































































verse rupture strength up to 350,000 
pounds per-square inch. Tungsten can 
be saved in cutting tools made with the 
new metal because a cutting tip can be 
brazed onto a shank of ordinary car- 
bon steel, instead of having tungsten 
through the entire shank. McKenna 
claimed that with the new alloy 60 
times as much work is turned out per 
pound of tungsten consumed. 
PRR PIO SEL a 

Capsules 

q A patent for making films and pa- 
per from clays instead of from organic 
substances was issued recently in 
Washington to Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, of 
Cambridge, Mass. The new clay film is 
said to be resistant to oils, acids, al- 
kalis and other chemicals. It can be 
used for printing or typewriting. 


q In a preliminary report, Dr. V. T. 
Schuhardt, University of Texas bac- 
teriologist, reveals that a tick, ornitho- 
dorus turicata, carries the germ of re- 
lapsing fever. 


Sermonette 


HROUGH this distress, I and my 

countrymen have learned three 
lessons. The first is that houses 
cannot stand up to a blitzkrieg as 
well as love, honor and a sense of 
humor. The second is thet home 
life, that which has made you a 
great nation, as well as my own at 
times, is again returning to glory. 
The third is that the lesson of 
Christ resurrected has given the 


people of London the courage to 
continue, not minding today but 


building for the future. If the 
Christian Church cannot lead the 
way when peace comes, then it will 
all lead to chaos again. Jesus’s way 
is the only way, and He has given 
us the key. With this key we can 
unite all peoples and nations to- 
gether in one fraternity. 


Rev. Michael Coleman, 
Rector, All Hallows Church 
London, England. 
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RELIGION 


Church Improvement 


Two more ideas on Church Improy: 
ment have been submitted to PATH. 
FINDER by A. F. Light of San Dies, 
Cal., and Mrs. John Lawson, also «| 
San Diego. 

Mr. Light’s suggestion is rather wi 
usual. He says that although wome 
are far in the majority among churc}; 
members, they are seldom represente:| 
on church governing boards. By gi\ 
ing progressive women an increasins 
opportunity to help direct church af- 
fairs, directors of church affairs wou)! 
become increasingly aware of women’s 
interests—the interests of the majorit, 
in the church. 

Mrs. Lawson asks “why this great 
waste of the Lord’s time and money?” 
with 200 denominations of the church 
represented in America. Ske believes 
they should pool their money, talents, 
and unite in a common doctrine in the 
interest of unity in God’s kingdom. 
Many people would then be interested 
in church work who are not at the 
present, she believes, because of de- 
nominational friction. 








Pope’s Five Points 

The Christmas message from th: 
Vatican this year reflected the war 
weariness of Rome. Pope Pius X!/ 
exhorted men and nations to consider 
what destruction they are bringing on 
the world in this third year of war. 
and, looking toward a time of peace 
laid down five principles he regards as 
paramount to permanent peace: se- 
curity from attack for each nation 
however small; no oppression of mi 
norities; a world economy based on 
“the principles of equity”; a guarant) 
other than military to insure the ob 
servance of treaties; no persecution 
of religion and the Church. 

The Pope spoke with bitterness of 
attacks made on the church by those 
who hold it responsible for the pres 
ent conflict. He recalled the man) 
charities of the Christian Church since 
its founding, saying the real cause of 
conflict between men is that “men have 
rebelled against God.” He urged al! 
men to return to their church, and 
asked a special biessing for those 
whose spirits and bodies have been 
broken by the present conflict. 


Briefs 


@ The B’nai B’rith’s national de- 
fense committee has presented 125 
Torah scrolls for use in Jewish re- 
ligious services in Army posts in this 


country, Hawaii, and the Canal Zone. 


q For the second time, the Rev. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, noted New York 
cleric and pacifist, has resigned the 


pastorate of the Community Church. 


which he founded in 1906, rather than 
“to bless, sanctify or support war.” He 
resigned first in 1917. 
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FARM 
Farmers Pay Off 


Tenant farmers and farm laborers 
who began to buy their own farms 
back in 1937 under the Farm Tenant 
Act seem to be doing very well. The 
palance sheet for the first four years, 
prepared by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, which lent them the money 
at three per cent, shows that they 
have fallen short in their payments by 
only 3.5 per cent. That delinquency 
smounts to only $106,256, but during 
the four-year period the purchasers 
made extra payments, before they 
were due, of $671,014. Therefore they 
are well ahead of the game in total 
payments, 

The farms bought with Government 
aid were chosen with FSA guidance, 
and were such as were thought to be 
able to pay for themselves in the 40- 
year period allowed by the Act. Under 
the “variable payment plan,” purchas- 
ers are able to make larger payments 
in the good years and smaller ones in 
bad years. In the four-year period the 
loans made totaled about $88,000,000. 
In the same time, about two-thirds of 
the 15,000 borrowers also secured FSA 
rehabilitation loans totaling more than 
$8,000,000. This was for operating 
capital, These loans were for five 
years and bore five per cent interest, 
and in these, too, payments in advance 
exceeded all delinquencies. Total debt 
delinquencies of these new farm own- 
ers amounted to $430,140; their total 
repayments amounted to $457,333. 
Since the end of the fiscal year, on last 
June 30, there have been 6,000 new 
borrowers, and the loan total has been 
raised to $117,000,000. 

———e go —_ 


Steel Farm 


A 500-acre farm owned by the Re- 
public Steel Corporation and operated 
with the aid of the Agricultural College 
of the University of Kentucky, is a 
new and interesting experiment in an 
attempt to improve and modernize 
farm methods by a greater use of steel 
products. Kentucky was chosen for its 
variety of soil and its central location 
which will permit studies for various 
sections of the country. 

Steel products will be used not only 
for farm implements, barns, fences 
and other building operations, but by- 
products from steel plants and coke 
ovens are expected to prove useful in 
treating soil and in preparing fertiliz- 
ers, insecticides and weed killers. 
Scholarships and fellowships are pro- 
vided for university students training 
in agriculture. They will cooperate 
with the company in an extensive re- 
search program. 


Farm Facts 


@ Near Temple, Texas, is a solid 
block of 185 farms totaling 35,000 
acres under a single program of co- 
operative soil conservation. Terrac- 
ing, strip farming and other soil-sav- 











Woman Worker in a Truck Plant 


ing practices go right through bound- 
ary fences. The experiment is a pro- 
nounced success. 


@ Secretary Wickard’s goal for milk 
production in 1942 is 125 billion 
pounds. This is an increase of eight 
billion pounds over 1941. 


@ Hens are cooperating. On Dec. 1, 
usual time for the year’s low in egg 
production,the average rate ofeggs per 
hen this year was 10 per cent above 
last. And since there were seven per 
cent more hens, production of eggs 
was 17 per cent better. 


q To aid the hat industry, the De- 
partment of Interior is encouraging 
the trappers of wild rabbits and the 
raisers of domestic ones to increase 
their output of pelts. Felt is largely 
made from this fur, which was for- 
merly obtained abroad. 


@ Grocers and food dealers in New 
York representing 10,000 stores moved 
to stop hoarding of foodstuffs by dis- 
playing posters declaring hoarding 
unpatriotic. 





Random Statistics 


HE assessed taxable value of 
Texas reached an all-time high 
this year according to the State 
Comptroller, who set the figure at 


$4,446,949,546 . . @ For the past 
holiday season, more than 500,000 
Christmas trees were cut off Na- 
tional Forest lands. Th: Agricul- 
@ure Dept. controls the cutting to 
thin forests out to about 700 trees 
of from five to ten feet in height 
on an acre, for growing into mer- 
chantable timber e@ About 
8,000 persons living in this country 
have lost both eyes in industrial 
accidents, and another 80,000 have 
lost one eye . . .°@ Between 1935 
and 1940 the birth rate in New Zea- 
land rose from 17.4 per 1,000 popu- 
lation to 22.6 per 1,000... @ If 
there were as many people per 
square mile throughout the whole 
United States as there are in Rhode 
Island, or 668, the nation’s popula- 
tion would equal that of the entire 
world. 





BUSINESS 
Our Man Power 


With the armed forces doubling in 
number and with the prospect of 
doubled employment in the war indus- 
tries by 1944 the problem of making 
the most of our available man power 
is a major one. An engineering author- 
ity after making a careful analysis of 
the question decided, among other 
things, that woman power should be 
resorted to. 

The survey indicated that at present 
only 15 per cent of our manufacturing 
facilities are being used for war pro- 
duction, and that most plants employ 
two eight-hour shifts working five 
days a week. Some plants, of course, 
have longer shifts and work six and 
even seven days a week. Present out- 
put has been accomplished largely 
through overtime operation. 

It was held that for sustained per- 
iods a worker attains his greatest ef- 
ficiency at about 40 hours a week. So 
it was recommended that factories use 
four shifts working five eight-hour 
days a week. This would make con- 
tinuous production for 160 hours a 
week, and leave ‘eight hours for re- 
pairs and readjustments. 

But that program would take a very 
large number of workers, so it was 
recommended that women be trained 
in the factories, to be ready when 
needed. It was held that women can 
learn to do efficiently many opera- 
tions in a modern manufacturing plant, 
though not all. Manufacturers were 
also advised to overhaul their plants, 
modernize their methods and train 
more supervisors. A program of a 
billion dollars a week for war material 
in 1944 was envisaged. 

ee 


Business Briefs 


q Fifteen leading food manufac- 
turers combined to create a $1,000,000 
Nutrition Foundation, in a campaign 
to increase consumer knowledge of 
the nutrition values of foods. Dr. Kar] 
T. Compton, President of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was 
made head of the Foundation. 





@ Federal Loan Administrator Jesse 
Jones announced that the War Insur- 
ance Corporation will extend the same 
protection to property owners in Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Isles as to those in 
the United States. 


q Twenty major oil companies ac- 
cepted the decree of the U. S. District 
Court of the District of Columbia lim- 
iting their pipe-line profits to seven 
per cent. 


q The average retail price of gas- 
oline was 14.07 cents a gallon on Dec. 
1, as compared with 12.09 cents just a 
vear before. Present taxes average 
5.95 cents a gallon, making the average 
consumer pay a total of 20.2 cents 1 
gallon. 
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GRANITE HILLS—Vermont 
Steadfast Spirit OF State Is Shown 


.. 3 ae ¥, , ta _ ‘ pe oe — 
- iy et ys te oat wey 


In Record Of Its Leaders 


Vermont — Green Mountain State — 
typifies in the American mind the 
spirit of personal service, personal 
bravery and personal sacrifice. Tied 
into the early history of the state was 
the vivid, intrepid Ethan Allen, who 
organized his “green mountain” boys 
to protect the land 
they owned as 
settlers. Allen’s 
exploit in the cap- 
ture of Fort Ti- 
conderoga was 
one’ of the early 
events of the Rev- 
olution. 

Granite hills and 
marble mountains 
furnish most of 
the products of 
Vermont to the 
nation. Textile manufacturing is sup- 
plemented by paper mills manufac- 
turing high grade papers. 

A review of Vermont’s defense ef- 
forts reveals that the Green Mountain 





State is contributing a wide variety of 
materials and skills to Uncle Sam’s 
war effort. 

Blankets from the Champlain Mills 
at Winooski, cotton underwear from 
the E-Z Mills at Bennington, woolen 
socks from the Vermont Hosiery and 
Machinery Co. in Fairfield, and olive 
drab field jackets from B, F, Moore 
and Co. of Newport are keeping our 
soldiers warm. 

Years of machine tool work by ex- 
pert Yankee mechanics have brought 
Vermont a reputation for accuracy 
and dependability. During the present 
war emergency, many Vermont firms 
are participating in this type of work. 

Ralph Flanders, aggressive president 
of Jones & Lamson Machine Company 
of Springfield, has been frequently 
called to Washington for conferences 
as an adviser in machine tool pro- 
duction. 

Supplying essential machine tools 
for munitions manufacture are the fol- 
lowing firms: Jones and Lamson Ma- 





Bs 


Material for Monuments 
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PATHFINDER 


Hurrah for Old Ethan, 
The hero of Ti! | 
Whose heart was most dauntless 
When danger was nigh. 
His sword was an army, 
His presence a host— 












Who braver and bolder 
Can chivalry boast! 


—C. L. GOODELL, in 
Poetry of Vermont 






chine Co., Fellows Gear Shaper, and 
Lovejoy Tool Co., of Springfield: 
the Vermont Tap and Die Corp. of 
Lydonville, the Cone Automatic Ma- 
chine Co. of Windsor, and Union Twisi 
Drill Co. at Derby Line. 

Wooden chests are being shipped on 
army contract from the Green Co. of 
Bellows Falls. Hose and tube hose 
have been ordered from the Windsoi 
Manufacturing Co. 

At least one Vermont product is 
finding its way directly into the Army 
cuisine. That is that indispensab): 
item of kitchen equipment, the me- 
chanical can opener, made by the Ed- 
lund Co. in Burlington. 





Vermont Firsts ..... 

¥ Timothy Dwight, father of Pres- 
ident Dwight, of Yale, was the first 
known white child born on Vermont 
soil—born at Fort Dummer, 1726. 

% First white settler to make maple 
sugar in the State was Captain Samue! 
Robinson of Bennington in 1752. 

% The first community church in 
America was built in Vermont (in Ben- 
nington, 1762.) 

% The armed seizure of the court- 
house at Westminster in 1775 is some- 
times called the first engagement of the 
American Revolution. 

% The first use of the name “Ver 
mont” occurred in 1775 in a letter from 
Dr. Thomas Young of Philadelphia, 
to the people of the “New Hampshir: 
Grants”—that portion of country be- 
tween the Connecticut River and Lake 
Champlain. 

% The first secondary school (Clio 
Hall) was incorporated at Bennington 
in 1780. 

The Vermont Gazette, or Green 
Mountain Post Boy, was the first Ver- 
mont newspaper. It was issued al 
Westminster in 1781. 

% The Toll Bridge built at Bellow: 
Falls in 1784 and ’85 was the firs! 
bridge of any kind to span the Con 
necticut River. 

% The first marble quarry was 
opened in Dorset in 1785. 

% Both the first and the smalles! 
incorporated city in New England is 
Vergennes, incorporated in 1788. I! 
is the third oldest in the United States. 

% First provision by law ever mad 
anywhere for absentee voting was es- 
tablished in Vermont in 1896. 


Vermont 
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PLEDGE—Churchill Toasts 


On Train Traveling Through Vermont 
Prime Minister Greets 1942 


While the special train bearing 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
from Canada back to Washington was 
speeding southward somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 
Bennington, Ver- 
mont, on the night 
of December 3ist, 
the reporters and 
newspaper writers 
were bemoaning 
their fate—to be 
caught on New 
Year’s Eve on an 
uneventful train 
trip. Then Tom 
Qualters, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s 
bodyguard, who had been loaned to 
the British leader for his Canadian 
trip, stepped in. “Everyone into the 
dining car in five minutes,” he an- 
nounced, 

There, following the old custom, 
Prime Minister Churchill raised his 
glass. His toast: 

“Here’s to a year of trial, here’s to 
a year of peril,” said the undaunted 
Churchill, toasting what had gone, 
“and here’s to a year of victory,” he 
added, voicing his faith in the future. 

“*Auld Lang Syne,’ ” someone called 
out. “Let’s sing ‘Auld Lang Syne.’” 

Cigar bobbing as he nodded his head, 
Mr. Churchill crossed hands to clasp 
one with his Air Marshal and another 
with a corporal on the marshal’s,staff. 
Lumps in their throats, American, 
British and Canadian reporters also 
joined hands, as did Scotland Yard and 
Secret Servicé men and all others in 
the car. The old refrain roared out 
lustiiy in the train rushing through 
Vermont, just as it was being sung in 
millions of other homes, hotels and 
clubs elsewhere in the English-speak- 
ing world. During a second chorus the 
Prime Minister raised his right hand 
in the same “V” salute with which he 
had thrilled the American Congress. 

It was also a signal for newspaper- 
men to give their personal tribute. 
Spontaneously, they broke out into 
“He’s a jolly good fellow.” Then, as 
Mr. Churchill stood in the end of the 
car as a sign that the party was over, 
he raised his hand again and said: 
“God bless you all, and may we all 
come through the year with safety 
and with honor.” Supposedly hard- 
bitten reporters, who have seen almost 
everything and can shrug most of it 
off, agreed that the celebration in the 
dining car was one of the most moving 
of their lives. 

So, in the rugged fastnesses of a 
State which exemplifies in its own his- 
tory the present struggle for freedom, 
just a few miles from Brattleboro, Vt., 
ended one of the most moving and 
dramatic New Year’s Eve parties. 


Churchill 
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IT HAPPENED IN VERMONT 


% The first Normal School in Amer- 
ica was opened in Vermont—at Con- 
cord Corner, in 1823. 

%& Vermont was the first state to 
mint copper cents—June, 1785. 

%& The first Agricultural Society 
was organized in Vermont—for dairy- 
men, in 1869. 

% The first factory for the manu- 
facture of terrestrial and celestial 
globes was built at Bradford in 1813. 

% Burlington, Vt., lays claim to the 
first steam heated factory—built there 
in 1846. 


—In a Nutshell— 


Vermont entered the Union on 
March 4, 1791, as the 14th state, the 
first to be admitted after adoption of 
the Constitution by the original 13. 
Its 359;231 residents, according to the 
1940 census, places it 45th in rank by 
population, while its 9,278 square miles 
ranks it 42nd by area. Approximately 
one-third of the Green Mountain 
State’s population is classified as ur- 
ban, defined in the Sixteenth Census 
as all persons living in incorporated 
places of 2,500 or more. Only three 
cities—Barre, Burlington, and Rut- 
land—had a population of 10,000 or 
more in 1940. Montpelier, a city of 
8,006 residents, is the capital. “Free- 
dom and Unity” is Vermont’s motto, 
and the Red Clover the state flower. 
Vermont’s bicameral legislative sys- 








tem, adopted in 1836, consists of a sen- 
ate of 30 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of 246 members. The state 
is represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators, Warren R. Austin and George 
Aitkin, and one representative, Charles 
Plumley. William H. Wills is Gover- 
nor. All are Republican. In the 1940 
general election 64,244 Vermonters 
voted for President Roosevelt, 78,335 
for Wendell Willkie. 

Chief products are maple sugar, to- 
bacco, dairy products, cereal grains, 
fruits, granite, marble, textiles, and 
paper. ‘ 
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Two Presidents— 


% Vermonters fought the British 
and the Indians for freedom from Eng- 
lish rule during the Revolution, but 
did. not join her forces with those of 
the other colonists. 

% Vermont declared herself an in- 
dependent republic 14 years before be- 
coming the 14th State in the Union, 

% The first native of Vermont to 
succeed to the presidency of the United 
States was Ches- 


ter Alan Arthur, 
who was born in 
Fairfield, Ver- 


mont, October 5, 


1830. His father 
was a native of 


North Ireland, and 
a Baptist minister. 
He practised law 
in New York, and 
served in the civil 
war in the quar- 
termasters depart- 
ment. Elected vice president with 
James A, Gartield, he became the 21st 
president when President Garfield 
was assassinated. He died in 1886. 

Calvin Coolidge, who became 
30th president of the United States, 
was born at Ply- 
mouth, Vermont, 
on July 4, 1872. He 
moved to North- 
ampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and be- 
came mayor of the 
city, later a mem- 
ber of the legisla- 
ture, then lieuten- 
ant governor and 
governor. His ac- 
tion in suppress- 
ing a police strike ; 
led to his selection as vice president, 
and on the death of President Hard- 
ing, he became president. 

% Joseph Smith, the founder of 
Mormonism, was born at Sharon, Ver- 
mont, in 1805. 

%& Vermont’s first library was es- 
tablished at Brookfield in 1791, the 
vear of the state’s admission to the 
Union. 

% The platform scale was invented 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., by Thaddeus 
Fairbanks in 1830. 

% 1816 was called “Starvation 
Year” in Vermont. Nearly all crops 
failed that year because of frost every 
month, so that many farmers sold 
their land and joined the growing car- 
avan trek westward. 

% Two Vermonters achieved the 
Presidency of the United States, each, 
curiously enough, through the death 
of the incumbent. 

% Vermont, lying between the 
French settlements in Canada and the 
older, established settlements of the . 
English colonists, was for years the 
“no man’s land” of the bloody French 
and Indian Wars. 

*% Vermont territory belonged to 
France until relinquished by treaty in 
1763. 
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VERMONT—Born In Freedom 
Pledges To Carry On Fight Of The 
Green Mountain Boys 


By WARREN R. AUSTIN 
United States Senator from Vermont 


HROUGHOUT the year 1941 Ver- 

mont conducted a celebration in 
commemoration of her joining the Re- 
public of the United States. March 4, 
1941, was the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the actual admission of 
Vermont into the Union of the United 
States. The act by which Congress 
recognized the independence of the 
State, and agreed to its becoming a 
member of the Union, was signed by 
George Washington as President on 
Feb. 18, 1791. 

In these trying days, when our liber- 
ties shall cost us so much in blood and 
money, I think it is well for us to re- 
member the costs our ancestors paid 
for theirs. What did it cost the pion- 
eers of the Green Mountains to gain in- 
dependence for the State, its recogni- 
tion as a part of this greater Republic, 
and the ideals of relative liberty? Con- 


‘sider for a moment the origin of the 


State. 

Vermont was not carved out of some 
other State by act of Congress. The 
Vermonters, the so-called Green Moun- 
tain Boys, carved the States out of the 
mountains. By virtue of their insis- 
tence upon their right under the Brit- 
ish Constitution, to begin with, they 
had acquired their land titles from 
George III through the Royal Governor 
of the Province of New Hampshire. By 
grants, formal in character, there were 
set up townships under a commission 
from George III to enable his agent, 
the Royal Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, to give to the people of Vermont 
the power and the authority to govern 
themselves. 

Afterward the Royal Governor of 
New York claimed, and undertook to 
exercise, the right to regrant the same 
lands to other grantees, and the Green 
Mountain boys organized themselves 
into a rude form of government, con- 
sisting principally of committees of 
safety and conventions. They created 
a regiment of men who were sharp- 
shooters—every one of them a marks- 
man. They maintained their integrity, 
first trying to do so in the courts, but 
ultimately by sheer force of arms. In 
the courts of the Royal Province of 
New York there appeared men who 
were uncultured in court procedure, 
but who had a keen sense of what their 
constitutional rights were. There, 
when the royal court refused to admit 
in evidence their deeds and granted 
writs of ejectment in favor of the 
grantees of the Royal Governor of New 
York, there was evidenced the relent- 
less purpose of the Green Mountain 
people to obtain independence as a 
governmental organization in order to 


Three 











International 
Warren Robinson Austin 


ORN and educated in Vermont, 

has served his State in the 
United States Senate for more than 
ten years. He was born in High- 
gate Center, Vt., on November 12, 
1877, to Chauncey Goodrich and 
Anna Mathilda Robinson. Graduat- 
ing from the University of Vermont 
in 1899, he studied law with C. G. 
Austin and Sons. After a distin- 
guished legal career, during which 
he became a Republican leader in 
his State, he was elected to the 
Senate on March 31, 1931. Assistant 
minority leader of the Senate, Mr. 
Austin was among the first to recog- 
nize and proclaim the Axis threat 
to our freedom. 





preserve their fundamental rights. 
They evidenced this through Ethan 
Allen, who stood there and shook his 
fist at the court and declared, “The 
gods of the hills are not the gods of 
the valleys.” When the attorney gen- 
eral inquired what he meant by that he 
said, “You come over to Bennington 
Hill with your writs of possession and 
it will all be made plain usto you.” 
And it was. 


. . Early American Republic 


They carried on for 13 years with 
a rudimentary type of government. 
Then they created a State, founded 
upon a written constitution, which 
carried the principle of human liberty 
to its logical conclusion. For the first 
time in our history a State included 
in its constitution the doctrine of 
freedom from slavery and the doctrine 
of universal manhood suffrage. 

That constitution was adopted in 
1777. « For 14 years after that while 
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PATHFINDER 


they were surrounded by enemies «) 
all sides—New York, New Hampshir: 
Massachusetts, and the British on th, 
north—they carried on. Oppose 
threatened with invasion by the Co; 
tinental troops, unrecognized by th 
Federal Government, they yet said, j 
effect, “We love liberty so much that 
we wil] contribute a regiment, w. 
will contribute all the men of th 
Green Mountain State who are fit 

fight, in a common cause of liberty 


. «. Green Mountain Boys 


Then the Continental Congr: 
undertook to articulate that regime 
with the continental troops, unde: 
continental officers, and the Gre: 
Mountain boys said, “No; we will {i 
nance our own troops, we will a: 
our own troops, but we will mai 
tain our independence by fightin: 
under no officers except those chos: 
by ourselves.” 

After they had performed that gr« 
service in the northern campaig 
which resulted in the victory at B« 
nington and Saratoga, in compan 
with the continental troops, and the 
neighbors from Connecticut and Mas 
sachusetts and New Hampshire, th: 
tried to have their independence re 
ognized, and petitioned to be admitt: 
into the Union. They were kept coo! 
ing their heels on the doorsteps 
Congress for 14 years. They maintai 
ed an independent republic, coinin 
their own money, conducting thei: 
own foreign relations, establishing 
tariffs, naturalizing citizens, adminis 
tering justice, performing all the bh: 
nign acts of a republicarmtype of gov 
ernment, 


. . . Independence Recognized 


av 

Finally, in 1791, their independenc: 
was recognized, an independence gain 
ed through sacrifice, through blood- 
shed, and through a relentless deter 
mination to preserve the rights of the 
State, and to maintain that high degre: 
of relative liberty which they thought 
they had secured by a written Con- 
stitution. 

When Vermont was admitted into 
the Union, a new star was added to 
Old Glory, and ultimately a new strip: 
was added to the flag. Curiously 
enough, the admission of Vermont into 
the Union could not be attained unti! 
Kentucky was about to be admitted 
into the Union; and those political 
forces, those political interests, which 
wished to maintain a balance in th: 
Congress, then said, “Well, if Ken- 
tucky is coming in, we must withdraw 
our opposition and let Vermont int 
the Union.” So for a time the flag 
carried two more stripes than it car- 
ries today. 

Vermont was the fourteenth State- 
never a colony; never, as I have said 
carved out of any other State. Thi 
full - panoplied revolutionary Stat: 
maintained by the great purpose, th: 
sacrifice, and determination by whic!) 
those few settlers in the Green Moun 
tains were animated, today pledges th: 
same effort in defense of our freedom 





Vermont 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Moving Day 


1 aon the objections and lamen- 

tations of almost everyone affect- 
ed by the Presidential order to move 
certain non-defense Government agen- 
cies out of town (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
3), moving plans were being carried 
out this week. Stories spread fast in 
Government circles about the Govern- 
ment’s search for more room for de- 
fense agencies, but the most significant 
of this news was: 

The Patent Office, first ordered to 
New York, is going to Richmond be- 
cause of the proximity of the Southern 
city to Washington and the fewer 
difliculties involved. Most of the docu- 
ments and records will remain in the 
Commerce Building, as the transfer is 
regarded as for the duration only. 

The betting rings, club houses, and 
other buildings at the horse racing 
tracks at Laure] and Havre de Grace, 
Md., may be adapted to Government 
use for office space during the emer- 
gency, in an effort to hasten the Gov- 
ernment’s decentralization program. 

Negotiations are under way between 
the Defense Homes Corporation and 
the trustees of the estate of the late 
John R. McLean for the purchase of 
the famous Friendship estate as a de- 
fense housing project. Friendship has 
been the scene of many of the gayest 
parties in Washington’s social history 
in the 40 years Mrs. Evalyn Walsh 
McLean, owner of the famed Hope dia- 
mond, has made her home there. 

———$——————_. 


Bandmaster’s Baton 


OWN at the Navy School of Music, 
where the famous U. S. Navy 
Band holds its practice sessions, an 
old familiar face is missed. The band- 
master’s old baton lies idle. The mu- 
sically-minded sailors are carrying on 
for the first time in years without the 
leadership of Lieutenant Charles Ben- 
ter, who founded both the Navy Band 
and the Navy School of Music. 

Jan. 1 marked the close of Lieut. 
Benter’s musical career as an active 
officer. He asked the Navy Depart- 
ment to place him on the retired list at 
that date, after serving 36 years as a 
musician in the Navy. He’s 54 years 
old. 

Back in 1905 he enlisted as an ap- 
prentice musician in the Navy and was 
made a bandmaster the next year, at 
the age of 19. His desire for the Navy 
to play a better type of music 
prompted him to organize the Navy 
Band in 1919. He has directed it since 
its founding. To give a larger number 
of seamen a musical education, Lieut. 
Benter founded in 1935 the Navy 
School of Music, which he has also di- 
rected. In the same year, Congress 
commissioned him a _ lieutenant, the 
first Naval musician to become a com- 
missioned officer. 

In addition to founding the band and 
the music school, Lieut. Benter has 
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Poster at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 


written a number of songs in honor 
of the Navy. He has received numer- 
ous awards for his contributions to 
music, and as a personal friend of 
President Harding, took the Navy band 
to Alaska on the Presidential tour in 
1923. 





. 
Capitol Pages 

HAT boy would eagerly go to 

school at 7:15 o’clock in the 
morning, go to work two hours later. 
and go back to school after the day’s 
work is over? Yes, and what boy 
would not give his eye tooth to be a 
page to Congressmen? Indications are 
that there are a lot of them, judging 
from the number of applications mem- 
bers of Congress receive from young 
hopefuls who want to be included in 
the ranks of the 62 pages on Capitol 
Hill. The boys must be from 12-18 
vears old, and appointed by one or 
more Congressmen, 

Like nearly all Washingtonians, 
they come to the Capitol from all parts 
of the country. Upon their arrival, 
they are assigned as either Republi- 
can or Democratic pages to serve on 
the part of the floor where members 
of these parties sit in Congress. Their 
duties include running errands, an- 
swering telephones, keeping up the 
desks of the Congressmen, and work- 
ing in the cloakroom. They go to their 
own school in the basement of the 
Capito! three hours daily. 





Notes About Town 


The District’s first blackout was held 
recently as a dress rehearsal for a 
token raid which defense officials fear 
in the near future. Defense Director 
LaGuardia called it a success ‘ 
@ Sonie enterprising officers are mak- 
ing collections of the posters that ap- 
pear in camps and other headquarters. 
One that recently appeared in Wash- 
ington was the hush-hush “Don’t Talk” | 
poster from Mitchel] Field, N. Y. 
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ANSWER IS— 


Is the uniform that Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill wears that of a British 
naval officer? 


® No, Mr. Churchill’s uniform is 
that of a British naval club, the Elder 
Brethren of the Corporation of Trinity 
House. The society began as a sailors’ 
club in the sixteenth century, and it 
was granted a charter during the reign 
of Henry VIII. In 1680 it built the first 
British lighthouse; since 1836 it has 
had authority over lighthouses, bea- 
cons and buoys. The fraternity is di- 
vided into two groups: the Elder 
Brethren and the Younger Brethren. 
Admission is by invitation, and the 
Younger Brethren are selected by the 
Elders from the ranks of the gaptains 
in the merchant marine and fhe lieu- 
tenants in the Royal Navy. The 13 
Elder Brethren are high officers in 
the services who augment their group 
by selecting men of high birth or po- 
sition as honorary members, Mr. 
Churchill is an honorary member, as 
are also the King and the Duke of 
Windsor. You can observe the in- 
signia of the Trinity Brethren on the 
cap Mr. Churchill wears on our cover 
picture. 








* . * 


What is the meaning of the term “jingo- 
ism’? 

e This is a term applied to anyone 
who favors an aggressive or bellicose 
policy in foreign affairs. In this sense, 
it was first used in England, where 
“jingo” became a nickname for any ad- 
vocate of Lord Beaconsfield’s action in 
sending a fleet to Turkish waters to 
stay Russia’s advance in 1878. The 
word was lifted from the chorus of a 
music-hall favorite of the day, which 
ran as follows: 


“We don’t want to fight, but by jingo if 
we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
we've got the money too.” 
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EDITORIAL 





One of the things that most im- 
pressed millions on both sides of the 
Atlantic about the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meetings was that these two men, 
struggling with world problems, did 
not neglect to go to church together 
and, side by side, bowed their heads in 
prayer. We shall go on our knees to 
no military Moloch with all his fiend- 
ish might, but to the Most High God, 
whose word is love. 


q 
Tighten the Belt 


E*‘ARE in the war now, all of us, 
all-out. It is the biggest, most 
expensive, most dangerous war the 
Nation ever faced. Everybody says, 
and nobody denies, that all citizens 
must act in unity, every one doing his 
utmost and making every needed sacri- 
fice to insure victory and survival. 
But it is easier to talk than to act. 
When it comes to giving up, person- 
ally, an advantage, a privilege or a 
“good thing,” some of us are disposed 
to wince and demur. We are not all 
Colin Kelly. Some need to have the 
heat turned on—the white heat of an 
aroused national patriotism. 


A major test is coming soon, and the 
way it is met will mean much. Chair- 
man (Senator) Byrd of the 14-man 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
Essential Expenditures made a report 
to the President, after a careful and 
conscientious study, urging savings in 
non-defense appropriations totaling 
one and one-third billion dollars, 
with more recommendations to come 
which will bring the figure up to two 
billions or more. 

The committee asks that the cuts be 
made, largely, in the “depression ac- 
tivities’”—money voted for relief, farm 
aid, public works and a half-dozen or 
more semi-relief agencies. The com- 
mittee would abolish some depression 
agencies, cut others in half and pare 
by $400,000,000 the expenditures of the 
Agriculture Department. Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau went further 
and asked that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment be required to operate the farm 
program on $500,000,000 less in the 
next fiscal year. The Brookings Insti- 
tution also submitted a plan for sav- 
ing two billions. 

Will these cuts be made? Will the 
beneficiaries accept them, or will they 
put pressure on their congressmen to 
fight them? Selfishness and “politics” 
will have to be conquered. It is going 
to: be a “trial by fire.” 

For the non-beneficiaries the thing 
looks simple—possibly too simple. 





Knox in The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


Needed Above All Else 


With the national income approaching 
$100,000,000,000 this year—the highest 
in history—there is no longer a de- 
pression, in the ordinary sense. And 
with farmers set to take in around 
$20,000,000,000 in 1942, as compared 
with $5,000,000,000 in 1932 (see page 9 
of last week’s Pathfinder), a further 
need of farm subsidies is not apparent. 

One thing is certain. To win the 
war and preserve our Government 
from bankruptcy, or at least from a 
terrible depression, we must cut out 
waste and extravagance. As Senator 
Byrd remarked, “In a Government 
stripped for action there is no room 
for non-essentials.” The Government 
is calling on all citizens to economize. 
Let it set the example. 

The joint committee on economy is 
going to have a fight. They are going 
to need the support of public opinion. 
It is up to every good citizen to make 
that opinion strong, active and effec- 
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tive. Every dollar saved is another 
blow for Pear! Harbor. 


Confidence 
ITH the new year in its first 
phase the near prospect is dark. 
We face rationing, deprivations, high 
taxes and hard fighting, and we are 
getting plenty of bad news, 

But those calm, wise men who can 
see through, or around, the thick black 
clouds of a quickly-gathered thunder- 
storm tell us that the long-range view 
is bright. They are not greatly wor- 
ried by early reverses, for they realize 
that it takes time for the ponderous 
peace power of this country to get into 
effective military stride. A smaller 
power can turn around more quickly. 

The thing has to be figured out on 
many fronts, and men who know 
through experience and observation 
are confident because the big balance 
is distinctly in favor of America and 
her associates. They have the pre- 
ponderence of man power, sea power, 
of raw materials and production. They 
also have the sterner morale that 
comes from being in the right—on the 
side of self-defense and liberty. They 
are also heartened by being the hope 
of many down-trodden nations, 

Winston Churchill, who is not dis- 
posed to dodge facts or conceal the 
unpleasant truth, told Congress that 
the Allies are now stronger than ever, 
growing faster in strength than ever, 
and that by 1943 they will be ready to 
take the initiative. 

After all, what did Hitler, main ob- 
jective of the Allied battle front, ac- 
complish in 1941? He overran th« 
Balkans. But he failed in Russia and 
he failed in Africa. His long string 
of victories was broken. He lost man 
power ,and morale, and he acquired 
as a new fighting enemy the greatest 
power in the world. 

The year 1942 started with clouds, 
but the sun is shining behind them. 








BY THE WAY— 





Well, this year at least we know in 
advance what it will take to make it 
a Happy New Year. 

—_{]—- 


This time Foreign Minister von Rib- 
bentrop took it upon himself to tell the 
Germans they would win for sure in 
1942. Possibly Hitler couldn’t bear to 
play that old record over again. 


———|_ |} 


It’s two months before tax time; and 
the tax collectors are busy preparing 
themselves for the shock of being 
greeted enthusiastically, 

—_{}— 

One New Year’s resolution no one 
had to make was to be thrifty. Be- 
tween Defense Bonds and taxes, a man 
can’t avoid it in 1942. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 

On New Year’s Day, Prime Minister 
Churchill joined President Roosevelt 
in prayer at Alexandria, Va.’s Christ 
Church, sitting in George Washing- 
ton’s former pew ...@ Henry Ford 
and Anaconda Copper Co. each do- 
nated $100,000 to the Red Cross war 
fund... ® David J. Winton, Minne- 
apolis lumberman, has been named 
our first Minister to New Zealand, 
while Walter Nash, Finance Minister, 
becomes her -first Minister here... 
e Following the German Embassy 
staff out of Washington, the Japanese 
Embassy staff has been moved to Hot 
Springs, Va....@ A powerful short- 
wave transmitter was removed from 
the German Embassy after the staff 
left. The Communications Commis- 
sion had previously discovered it, 


Word Origins 


Raid: This word, so commonly 
heard today, came into use in the 
United States during the Civil War. 
It was revived in English vernacular 
through its use in the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott as the Scottish form 
of road, from Anglo-Saxon rad, a 
form of the verb ridan, to ride. It 
means a sudden and rapid invasion 
or military operation, especially by 
cavalry in Civil War days, by air in 
modern warfare; also a foray, or 
a sudden invasion of officers of the 
law to make arrests. 


through its monitoring system, and 
had jammed its signals ...® In the 
first 26 days of December the Govern- 
ment spent $2,197,358,728, more than 
the 1918 high mark ... @ Electric 
power production in November was 
13.7 per cent over November, 1940, or 
14,230,000,000 kilowatts ... @ Just be- 
fore New Year’s the Justice Dept. an- 
nounced it had detained 71 American 
citizens of German, Italian or Japan- 
ese origin as fifth columnists. 
WAR 

Taking command of the Pacific 
Fleet, Adm, Chester W. Nimitz warned 
that Japanese submarines may try to 
shell some West Coast cities... @ War 
Secretary Stimson says all enlisted re- 
servists will be called to duty by Feb. 
1, and that the Army will continue ac- 
cepting recruits in the 18 and 19-year- 
old class ...@ To keep the famous 
artillery unit first organized by Alex- 
ander Hamilton in service, Battery D, 
Fifth Field Artillery Battalion, has 
been reorganized as the 150-mm. How- 
itzer Battery ...@ Rear Adm. Royal 
E. Ingersoll has taken command of the 
Atlantic Fleet, hoisting his flag over 
Adm. Ernest J. King’s former flagship, 
the cruiser Augusta ...@ In the New 
York area, the Coast Guard began is- 
suing identity cards to fishermen, and 


rs ——— 
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war-time licenses to other boatmen. 
Some 30,000 have already been issued 
.. © Secretary Stimson said he would 
favor a woman’s auxiliary force for 
behind-the-lines work . . . @ The 
Army is setting up a separate “air 
force” for the Field Artillery, to use 
flivver planes for observation. 


FOREIGN & AMERICAS 


It was reported in Canada that the 
Dominion would wipe ott Britain’s 
war debt to it of $1,500,000,000 . . 
e An underground cable connecting 
Rio de Janeiro with Petropolis was 
cut. It was believed the work of sabo- 
teurs ...@ A group of 28 Latin Ameri- 
ean air cadets, the first of more than 
400 who have received Federal schol- 
arships, arrived in this country to re- 
ceive engineering and flying training. 
They will study at Randolph Field and 
11 commercial schools supervised by 
the Civil Aeronautics Commission... 
e Arriving in Istanbul, Turkey, George 
Earle, U. S. Minister to Bulgaria, de- 
clared: “German fortunes are defi- 
nitely declining, but the death throes 
may be unprecedentedly violent .. . 
® As a New Year’s gift to the Allies, 
the Russians reported that they had 
captured Kaluga, hinge of the German 
salient nearest Moscow ...®@ Hinting 
acquiescence to the “New Order,” 
Marshal Petain in a radio address de- 
clared that France “recognizes her 
duty toward Europe.” 


PEOPLE 


Though fighting with his back to 
the wall, Gen. MacArthur remembered 
to cable from the Philippines his con- 
gratulations on Chief of Staff Gen. 
George C. Marshall’s 61st birthday... 
e Dr. Albert Einstein, once a militant 
pacifist, declared the Allies “must 
strike hard and leave the breaking to 
the other side” . . . @ Former Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who resigned 
his commission last April, volunteered 
his services to the Army Air Corps... 
@ Almost a living person to millions, 
the Statue of Liberty has had her torch 
dimmed to two 100-watt bulbs, just 
enough to warn airplanes off. Plans 
to provide her with three 3,000-watt 
mercury-vapor lamps are in abeyance 
until after the war ...@ Senator El- 
bert Thomas, Utah Democrat who 
once spent seven years in Japan as a 
Mormon missionary, broadcast to 
Japan via shortwave, in Japanese, tell- 
ing her people America’s vast plans for 
war, and assuring them that we 
planned “to crush the war lords who 
are already crushing you.” 

SPORTS 

Bowl game scores: At Durham, N. C., 
Oregon State 20, Duke 16; at New Or- 
leans, Fordham 2, Missouri 0; at Dal- 
las, Alabama 29, Texas A. & M., 21; at 
Miami, Georgia 40, Texas Christian 
26; at El Paso, Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0. 


—fo soothe the throat 
QUICK 

—to curb coughing spells 
QUICK 

—to help hasten of 

> loosening 
For your youngster’s h 
from a cold, give FOLEY’S, 
the delicious, non-narcotic, 
quick-acting cough syrup 
that does nol upset digestion. 

Amazingly quick . . . be- 
cause it aids child's natural 
forces of repair in these 3 
vital ways: soothes throat; 
curbs coughing; and acts in- 
ternally to speed breaking 
up of cough. 

Check your child’s cough 
before it gets worse! Check 
it with FOLEY’S—the 
cough syrup that brings 
happy peace of mind to 
thousands of mothers. 

Give your child FOLEY'’S 
and you give quick relief, 
continuous comfort, and 
speed loosening of child's 
cough. At all druggists, 30c. 


FOLEY’S coucu Syrup 
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INCOME 
‘oun. Tea? 


Do you know that you must pay an income tax, 
if you earned $14.42 per week during 1941 
($28.85) weekly, if married)? Do you know 
all the deductions to which you are entitled? 
Send for this AUTHENTIC INCOME TAX BOOK, 
a 60-page manual of complete, detailed in- 
structions. Edited by a C: P. A. and former In- 
come Tax Collector. Explains everything with 
A-B-C clearness. Tells how to protect yourself 
against over-payments and fines. Complete in 
all details, 32 different forms filled out to 
guide you. Information on future changes Th 
regulations 50 furnished at no extra 
cost. Price C. POSTPAID. Write today. 
TAX BOOK COMPANY 
Dept. A-1, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago, Hil. 


PATHFINDER READERS! 
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Keep your own personal record of new 
world history in the making by preserving 
your copies of PATHFINDER. The new binder 
illustrated above is made especially for PATH- 
FINDER. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 


modates 52 complete issues. No cutting, no 
trimming, no holes to punch—just slip copies 
into place easily and quickly. 

This handy special binder will enable you 
to refer instantly to ail the facts from ah 
news fronts for any particular week or 
month you desire—as recorded and explain- 
ed for you in PATHFINDER. The price— 
which represents cost to us in quantities—is 
$1.25 for one binder; $2.25 for two; $3.00 
for three, postpaid. Mail your order today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
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~ HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


Avoid Drain Stoppages 

It’s easier to avoid stopping up sink 
drains than to foot the plumber’s bill 
when they are thoroughly stopped up. 
Assuming that you have original drain 
pipes in the house large enough to car- 
ry their load, here a few hints on keep- 
ing them clean: 

® Almost all dishwater has some 
grease in it, part of which will adhere 
to the cold surface of drain pipes. It 
is a good idea to run some really hot 
water down your drain before empty- 
ing the dish water. Grease will adhere 
less readily to the heated pipes. 

® Keep some paper towels near 
your sink to wipé the worst grease off 
plates, pots and pans before washing 
them. 

@ Use drain pipe cleaners fairly 
freely, washing down with hot water. 
At least, use the cleaner at the first 
sign that your drain is a little slow. 
The solvents cannot be of the best ef- 
fect after the drain is plugged, since 
there must be enough flow in the 
drains to carry solvents to the trouble 
zones. 

® Do not empty coffee grounds 
down the drain; the garbage can is the 
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4928—Spring-cleaning? 
in this slim 
frock. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 
3% yards 35 inch fabric. 


neat and fresh 


4698—Gay deceiver—it minimizes those extra in- 
ches! Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 
9902—Just zip this on quickly in the morning! 
Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40, Size 16, 3% yards 35 inch 


fabric. 
is 15 cents—and only 10 cents when ordered 
York, N. ¥. 












Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. The Spring Fashion Book 
with a pattern. Address 
the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 17th Street, New 


place for them. The theory that “cof- 
fee grounds will keep the pipes clean” 
has been disproved to many a house- 
holder only after the plumber has 
shown what a concrete-like mixture 
results when grease and coffee grounds 
get together in the drain, 


Double-Deck Clothes Rods 


If you have trouble with your long 
clothes trailing on the floor of your 
closet, why not fit it with a double- 
deck clothes rod? Divide the closet, 
either with a thin partition—plywood 
will do—or with a bracket that will 
hold up your shelf on the low side of 
the closet. The clothes rod on the high 
side can be high enough to keep even 
the longest evening gowns or house- 
coats clear of the closet floor. On the 
low side, you can have your closet 
shelf, with the clothes rod for shorter 
dresses, coats and sweaters immedi- 
ately below it. 

enna cE 


Briefs 


g A between-seasons tip to remem- 
ber when you put storm windows 
away next spring, or to try on your 





Sew Your Way to Spring Chic 


9910—A coat-frock is a spring “must” for a tiny fashion 
she’ll like the bolero, too. 
dress, 2% yards 35 inch fabric; bolero, % yard. 


plate... 


fabric. 


Stay 
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sereens even now: cover them with 
tight-woven cloth, or even with heavy 
paper. It may save cleening and re- 
painting when they are put in use 
again. 


q There is now a new oil paint on 
the market which permits painting 
plaster walls when the plaster is only 
a day old and still damp. 


q@ Winter is a good time for the 
home owner to build that rustic lawn 
furniture he has long dreamed of mak- 
ing. 

q If the heating bill rises unduly, 
check the doors and windows before 
blaming the furnace. 


q Choose towels of more than one 
color for your bathroom. They make 
a gay appearance blended side by side 
on the towel rack. 


q Are you sure your chimney is 
properly insulated where it passes 
near wooden walis? Rock wool, as- 
bestos or other insulation may pre- 
vent a fire. 


@ Shabby leather upholstery may 
be revived by washing with a cloth 
wrung out in warm water, to which a 
little vinegar has been added. Polish 
can be restored after washing by rub- 
bing with a mixture of the whites of 
two eggs beaten up with a dash of 
turpentine, 





Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, 


4963—Don’t stay at home—keep your baby-secret in-this 
smart, smock-frock. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 
5% yards 39 inch fabric. 


4921—Swing into spring with this clever home-stitched 
mode! Sizes 12\to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, 4% yards 35 inch 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Whole-Wheat Cake 


If whole-wheat bread goes untouch- 
ed at the family table, despite its nu- 
tritious value, the family may be per- 
suaded to eat whole-wheat if it is 
camouflaged as a delicious dessert. 
Whole-grain desserts are thrifty, too. 
The following recipe for whole-wheat 
raisin cake serves five people: 

Ingredients: One-half cup shorten- 
ing; one cup of brown or white sugar; 
one and one-half cups thick, unsweet- 
ened applesauce; two beaten eggs; 
two and one-half cups whole-wheat 
flour; one cup seedless raisins; one 





Something New in Needlecraft 
7154—Like dogs? Bring them right into your home 


—onto your best chairs in this attractive filet crochet 
chair set. Number contains full details. 


6894—Cross stitch that looks like applique is a gay 


note for kitchens! These lively puppies are fun to do. 
Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns I5¢ (in coins) each, Com 
instructions are included in each pattern. 
all orders te Needlecraft Editer, PATHFINDER, 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





and one-half teaspoons soda; one tea- 
spoon salt; one-half teaspoon cinna- 
mon; one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg; 
one-half teaspoon cloves. 

Directions: Cream the shortening 
and sugar; add applesauce and beaten 
eggs. In another bowl, mix the raisins 
with one-half cup of flour, and sift 
the remainder of the flour with spices, 
salt, and soda. After the dry ingredi- 
ents have been thoroughly mixed, add 
them to the first mixture and beat well. 
Pour into a well greased baking pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven about an 
hour, 





Spice Apples 

Now that the exchange of gifts dur- 
ing the holidays is over, it is no easy 
problem to find suitable favors for 
smal] gatherings of friends of an after- 
noon. For those who find themselves 
in this quandary here is an unusual 
idea. 

Wash and polish several good hard 
apples. When they are dry, rub a bit 
of grease over the skin. Beginning at 
the stem of the apple, force rows of 
whole cloves into the apples from top 
to bottom. Let stand until the juice 
has run off. Then add a bright ribbon 
to the stems and wrap in gay paper. 
Your “spice apples,” inexpensive and 
made in a jiffy, are all ready to add 
quaint fragrance to your friends’ ce- 
dar chests and linen closets. 





Dustless Dustcloths 


To save frequent dusting, a dust- 
cloth that does a thorough job is a 
household necessity. Put one table- 
spoon of furniture polish of good qual- 
ity into a quart glass fruit jar, and 
shake the jar until the polish coats 
the sides. Put a yard of clean cheese- 
cloth into the jar and cover it. Let the 
cloth remain in the jar several days 
before using. Refill the jar with an- 
other cloth and another measure of 
polish after each dusting. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Baking powder is best preserved 
by keeping the container tightly cov- 
ered. 

gq Try cutting the outside leaves of 
cauliflower into inch-long pieces, and, 
when done, creaming with white sauce. 





@ To remove cranberry stains from 
linen, stretch the stained cloth across 
a large bowl, and, holding the tea ket- 
tle a foot from the cloth, pour a stream 
of boiling water on the stains. 


g Nutrition specialists claim that 
the most food value can be obtained 
from an apple by eating it raw with 
the peel on. 


@ When roast chicken is half done, 
sprinkle lightly and restrainedly with 
nutmeg, finish baking and hear the 
praises of the diners. 
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EH... often do you treat 
your family to the old 
standbys—the tried and 
true foods that were fa- 
vorites when you were a 
youngster? Like Baking 
Soda Biscuits—made 
Grandmother's way and 
leavened, of course, with 
*sour milk and Baking 
Soda, (Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand). 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
V2 teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about % cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1/2 inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(478° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3/4 cup of 
sweet milk one adiboes 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as tt makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tables 

of lemon juice. Mix well,and 
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Adm. Ernest J. King 


VERY war usually has its quota of 

shake-ups in commands. Amer- 
ica’s first big shake-up hit less than 
two weeks after Pearl Harbor. The 
chiefs of all three Hawaiian forces, 
land, sea and air, were relieved of 
command pending investigation by a 
Presidential board. To replace Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel as com- 
mander of the Pacific Fleet, the Presi- 
dent named a frosty-eyed Texan, Rear 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. But to 
take over Kimmel’s other job as Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Fleet-—CINCUS 
in Navy code—he appointed one of the 
strictest, toughest fighting men of them 
all. Just two weeks after the Oahu 
debacle, Admiral Ernest J. King of the 
Atlantic Fleet was made the boss who 
will train and fight all three fleets, 
Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic. 

Earlier in his career a petty officer 
of one of King’s ships was asked what 
kind of man he was. “Well, I'll tell 
you,” he replied, “he’s a good man to 
a good man.” In the Navy, King is 
known as a “sundowner,” an officer 
who insists that men return from 
shore leave at sundown. Most sun- 
downefs, as does the Admiral, run 
“tight” ships where discipline is strict, 
as opposed to “happy” ships. Men may 
enjoy happy ships better in peace but 
a tight ship fights better. And right 
now the U. S. Navy is stripped down 
for one of the hardest fights of its 
life. 

Another fact of Admiral King’s ca- 
reer—and he has been in the Navy 45 
of his 62 years—which pleases mod- 
ern strategists is that he is an airman 
as well as a seaman. In 1927 he quali- 
fied as a naval aviator at Pensacola, 
Fla.,and the next year commanded Air- 
craft Squadrons, Scouting Fleet. He 
has captained both the aircraft carrier 
Lexington and been chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. For a sea-air war 
we have a fighting commander who 
knows his way around in both 
elements. 

In the tradition of the Navy, Adm. 
King was born inland, at Lorain, Ohio, 
on Nov. 23, 1878. His father, Joseph 
C. King, was a master mechanic on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Perhaps 
influenced by a local character who 
had run away to sea as a youth, young 
Ernest early decided on a Navy ca- 
reer. After a year out from high 
schoo! to work in an iron factory, he 
Won his Naval Academy appointment 
in 1897. At Annapolis he ranked fourth 
scholastically in his class and in his 
senior year was the class’s Cadet Lieu- 
tenant Commander. The class year- 
book noted of him: “Temper? Don’t 
fool with nitroglycerin.” King had, 
and still has, the lean and long-muscled 
physique to back his temper up. 

As a plebe aboard the San Francisco 
during the Spanish-American, King 
saw one of the last shots of the war 
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King Commands the Fleets 


fired at it, a miss. During the First 
World War he was assistant chief of 
staff to Admiral Mayo, commander of 
the Atlantic Fleet, winning the Navy 
Crosss 

After the war King went 
water, on submarine duty. In 1923 
he became commander of the New 
London, Conn., sub base. For his sal- 
vage operations on the S-51, which 
sank off Block Island in 1925, he was 
awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. Two years later he was called 
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GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA 
central 





Location — West South 
America. 

Area—506,792 sq. mi. 

Population (estimated 1938) —3,426,- 
296; 6.76 inhabitants to sq. mi. 

Capital—La Paz (Pop. 200,000). 

Government—President is elected by 
direct popular vote for four years and 
is not eligible for re-election until four 
vears after his term expires. Con- 
gress consists of a Senate of 27 mem- 
bers and a Chamber of Deputies of 70 
representatives. Eleven Ministers 
make up the President’s Cabinet. 

President—General Enrique 
aranda. 

Religion—Roman Catholic religion 
is recognized by state; other religions 
permitted, 

Education—Free and compulsory for 
children 7 to 14. 

Products—Bark, hides, rubber, min- 
erals (tin, silver, zinc, etc.), cacao, 
coffee, barley, potatoes, cocoa and rice. 

Diplomatic Representatives—Senor 
Dr. Don Luis Fernando Guachalla, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to U. S.; Douglas Jen- 
kins (now on leave), Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Bolivia; U. S. Charge d’Affaires, 
Allan Dawson. 
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from Pensacola to salvage the sunken 
S-4 off Provinceton, Mass., in bitter 
December weather, and there added 
gold star to his medal. 


He was at Pensacola because he was 
already convinced of the influence of 
air power on future sea war. His rise 
in the naval air service was rapid; by 
1930 he was commanding the Lexing- 
ton. In 1933, just after Capt. King had 
finished a year’s course at the Naval 
War College, President Roosevelt 
named him a Rear Admiral and made 
him chief of the Bureau of Aeronau 
tics. After a two-year tour, he joined 
the Fleet, where he was Commande: 
Aircraft, Battle Force, when the Pres 
ident looked around last February for 
the Navy’s fightin’est men to head the 
three Fleets. 

Admiral King married in 1905 a Bal- 
timore girl, Miss Bertha Rankin Edger- 
ton. In Annapolis, where King had his 
home for many years, and in Wash- 
ington, where they have lived the past 
eight, Mrs. King, kindly and compan- 
ionable, has been among the most pop- 
ular of Navy wives. They have seven 
children, six girls and a boy. Three 
of the girls married into the Army; a 
fourth married an Annapolis graduate 
who resigned to become a Standard 
Oil executive in Venezuela. His son, 
Ernest J., Jr., gladdened his father’s 
heart by entering the Academy last 
year. For recreation, the Admiral en- 
joys duck-hunting, screen comedies 
and reading history; he is quite an ex- 
pert on historic military campaigns. 

Admiral King has known the Presi 
dent since Franklin Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. During 
his recent days as commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet, when the Presiden! 
kept adding more and more watery 
expanse to his beat, King made regular 
flying calls to Washington for White 
House consultation. King’s efficiency 
in the Atlantic was hinted when Navy 
Secretary Knox revealed that the At- 
lantic fleet had “sunk or damaged” 14 
enemy submarines. 

Never has modern American CIN- 
CUS had as much power of command 
as Admiral King. For the President’s 
order naming him made him directly 
responsible to the President through 
the Secretary of the Navy, not to Adm. 
Harold S. Stark, Chief of Naval Opera 
tions and by law the Navy’s No. 1 


officer. And while Admiral Stark re- 
tains responsibility for long-range 


plans, King is in charge of all pres- 
ent prosecution of the war by the 
United States Fleet. Likewise he is in 
control of all “naval coastal frontier 
commands.” Admiral Dewey, who 
was called Admiral of the Navy, had 
a more exalted title but not position. 

No office admiral, the new CINCUS 
loves being at sea. But his present 
duties, covering intelligence, prepara- 
tion and execution of plans for cur 
rent war operations, and the training 
of the Navy, are likely to keep him tied 
fairly close to the capital. But there 
are few who doubt that if King’s 
tightly-trained fleets are ever able to 
swing into action as a single unit, this 
lean, strict, iron-willed fighting man 
will be itching to be there. 
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READERS WRITE 





Treatment of War Neuroses 

Dr. Ross Moore, our famous psychia- 
trist of Los Angeles has been treating 
nervous patients for 15 years, using the 
same method Brii .h psychiatrists now 
use for war neuroses. I was put to sleep 
for a week in 1927 with “somnos,” a bar- 
biturate. I do not remember being waked 
at meal times, in fact was told that I was 
only “subconsciously” awake at all times 
during the ordeal, It took me another 
week to wake up. Mine was only a re- 
pressed form of nervousness as the only 
war I ever came near is here in Los 
Angeles right now With nightly 
blackouts I think I’d like to see the nurse 
coming with the “somnos” right now and 
igain go into that heavenly blackout that 
gave my nerves such a happy rest. 

Ida Clemens Tuma 
El Monte, Cal. 
Waive Postage of Services 

Uncle Sam’s men in the uniform of their 
nation during World War No. 1 were 
granted free franking privileges. That 
privilege should not only be granted 
to those in the service of their country 
now, but to relatives and friends address- 
ing letters and sending packages to men 
in the service. Do this and the morale 
of our boys will be further bolstered. 

V. K. McKinney 

Sonoma, Cal. 


Guest Editorials 

Your guest editorial by Dr. MacCracken 
in a recent issue of PATHFINDER is one 
of the best, if not the most important one 
yet. As he says, “Truth has come to mean 
that which suits the convenience of the 
one who employs it.” Whatever you be- 
lieve is truth to you, until it is proved 
talse, or until you are convinced you are 
mistaken, Truth is one of the most im- 
portant words in all the world. I would 
give my farm and all I possess to be able 
to know the Truth. 

L. B. Simons 

Laton, Cal. sea 

Many thanks to PATHFINDER and Dr. 
Sieg for the inspiring guest article which 
he contributed in your issue of Dec. 6, 
1941, under the title, “Belief in our Des- 
tiny.” Anyone reading his comments 
with respect to problems now faced by 
America could not help benefiting. 

George H. Kern 

Livingstun, Mont. 


PATHFINDER 


{ group of us spent an hour or so find- 
ing how many words we could get using 
only the letters in the word “Pathfinder.” 
Afterwards, I looked through a small dic- 
tionary to see if we had omitted any. 
The list contains 287 words; I am enclos- 
ing a copy to prove it. I'd like to see 
F. O. Dunning’s list of 340 . . . I read 
PATHFINDER from cover to cover, be- 
cause I find everything in it well worth 
reading. 


New York, N. Y. 


Caroline J. Gaddis 


Bouquet 

When I was a boy I remember very 
well saving my pennies to subscribe for 
your magazine, the PATHFINDER. It cer- 
tainly contributed a great deal to my edu- 
eation. This last week I saw a copy, and 
was so pleased that I sent you my sub- 
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~ |Mother, This Home- 
Mixed Cough Relief 
Is Wonderful 


No Cooking. Very Easy. Saves Dollars. 








Bible Verse 


To get the most surprising relief from 
coughs due to colds, you can easily re- 


OR I am persuaded that neither pare a medicine, right in your own kitchen. 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor it’s very easy—a child could do it—needs 


principalities, nor powers, nor 


no cooking, and tastes so good that chil- 
dren take it willingly. But you’ll say it 
beats them all for quick results. 

nor height, nor depth, nor any other +N —— a bp A by stirring 3 ous 
me! on ae Raters granulated sugar and one cup of water 
creature, shall be able to separate a few moments, until dissolved. Then get 
us from the love of God, which is 2% ounces of Pinex from any druggist 


in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


things present, nor things to. come, 





and pour it into a pint bottle. Then add 

rare a your syrup. This gives you a full pint of 
—Romans 9:38, 39 really splendid cough syrup—about four 
times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and lasts a family a long time, 

And for a relief, it can’t be 
sateen “ ‘ tine a SS beaten. It acts in three ways—loosens the 
scription at once. The headway your fine phlegm, soothes the irritated membranes, and 
publication has made over the years helps clear the air passages. 
prompted me to write you a few lines of how = R. - wae a oo roven 
0 eh pee +: WM. ‘ : ets ingredients in concentrated form, well known 
appreciation. | \THFINDER as if Was | for prompt action in coughs and bronchial 
years ago and still is, is a “progressive, irritations. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
fearless, truth telling, easily comprehend- | lease you im every way. 
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FOR ONLY 


3 To introduce our new SCARLET EVERBEAR- 
IG yp apo in all sections of the U, 8. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





War Slogans 
At the first meeting of our advertising 
class following the dastardly attack on us 
in Hawaii, we were assigned a problem of 
developing a slogan that might aid in win- 
ning the war. Some of our slogan sugges- 


at proper planting season, 
we reserve right to refund yeu’ 
reaches us efter c_cupely i one, 5 Mast 10c or 
? we rid'e th ita and Flow mf: 
of wo . ue N 
SLA aa "PRIC 


° + ss Sakis . ? Tho , To? fal Nat color 
tions are ;"T eI ry Opened Them I p. We'll ASSURE AMAZINGLY GREA oh VALUES! Satisfaction guaran 
Shut Them Up,” and “Let’s go and Axe | %04- More than 160,000 satisfied customers since 1890, Write todays 


the Axis.” We are writing to you in hope | BRADLEY BROS. Dept, 134, CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


that you and other outstanding magazines A U EY O- D | EF gS ia L 
will sponsor a nationwide slogan «x »S 

t P e 2 : . 8 c ynte st Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diese! Mechanics, Arc Weld- 
o provide our people with something | ing. Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 





. ° ° Diesel Mec ic and b t i job. The t 
more dynamic and impelling than “Re- | reasonable. Learn on modern equi met hy sae 
im t te 
member Pear] Harbor.” etructors. Real shop wor! am-heat uildings 


board in our steam-heated dormitory. We pay your fare to Nashville 
Por free catalog write 


Nashville Auto-Diese!l School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tena. 
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R. J. O’Brien 
John Behrens 
Paul Herbst 


Rob 
enere Neitt DIRECT TO YOU 


Harry J. Luchim . } $995 
College of Business Administration ee ease’. 


Marquette University or Money Back.Free lettering.Free TERMS 
Milwaukee, Wis. catalog. Freight paid. Compare our prices. 


Salesmen and  Bigge ggest Money Making 
Distributors 


Opportunity of the 
Screws 


Decade 
INTO SOCKET 


Just Plug 
JUST LIKE A BULB 



























in and Light 


Cu 


EVERY STORE, TAVERN, 
GARAGE, FACTORY or HOME 
Extra Equipment CAN HAVE EYE-SAVING, 
or Special Wiring ! MONEY-SAVING DAY-LIGHT, 


FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


AT ALL TIME LOW PRICES 
SENSATIONAL SALES RECORDS 


NCE expensive—once costly to install—out of the reach of most peo- 
Oo ple, Fluorescent Lights sold only a million in 1939. In 1940 sales | LIGHT BILLS 
jumped to EIGHT MILLION—Now with invention of fixture that screws in 
like an ordinary light blub, a fixture that can be installed in an instant, 
a fixture that sells complete with tubes for less than $5.00—the most 
spectacular sales opportunity of the decade has been opene up for sales- 
men and distributors. Enormous advance commissions. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Exceptional factory co-operation includes financing big orders. 
If earnings of $5,000, $10,000 and $15,000 a year don’t scare you, rush your name by 
fastest way for sensational facts—-sales plans—amazing records being made by others, complete line with 
pictures and prices. This is the hottest item in direct selling today. Even if you don’t answer another ad in 
this megazine, rush your name on this one—right now. 


NORTH AMERICAN MFG. CO., 433 E. Erie Street, Dept. 101, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Costly Installation 
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No Wonder 
Millions Buy lel 
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WANTED! 


Thousands of Machinists 
All out arms production will 
win this war. Guns, planes and 
more planes and guns, that’s the 
battle cry now. To make guns 
is just as patriotic as firing 
them, to make planes just as 
heroic as to fly them. 


THIS NEW 
ENCYCLOPEDIA oF 
MACHINE SHOP 


PRACTICE 


helps you get started for 


a big pay job! ONLY [98 


HIS big book shows you in > 

almost 1900 illustrations 
and easy-to-understand text 
exactly how every machine . 
shop operation is performed. A reading course 
for beginners and a reference book for ma- 
chinists, metal workers, draftsmen, mechanics. 
Edited by George W. Barnwell, Prof. of Pro- 
duction Practice, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, assisted by a score of practical experts. 


e 
576 Pages Cover Every Problem That 
Confronts Evon the Expert Machinist 
Complete chapters devoted to every type of 
Bench work; types of metal used by machin- 
ists; Turret and Automatic Lathes; Screw- 
Cutting; Taper Turning, Knurling; Milling 
and Grinding. Also Jigs and Fixtures; Punch 
Press; Heat-Treating of metals; Welding and 
Soldering; Drop-Forging; Fourtidry Work; 
Gauging and Testing. Special chapter on Read- 
ing Machine Blue Prints. Dozens of short-cut 
mathematical tables. Uncle Sam needs ma- 
chinists! 4,000,000 additional trained crafts- 
men wanted by defense industries this year! 
Help your country and boost your earnings. 
Start to learn now. An amazing bargain for 
only $1.98. Order your copy at once. 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me a copy of the Encyclo- 
pedia of Machine Shop Practice. I will pay 
postman $1.98, plus a few cents postage, on 
delivery. If I am not fully satisfied with this 
book, I may return it within 5 days and you 
will refund my money. 


Name 


Address 


2282 SEE EERE EERE ESE |S BO 


Check here if you wish us to pay the #¢ 
postage and enclose $1.98 with this or- ¢ 

der. Same guarantee of money back if not 4 
satisfied applies. r 
. 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Tops at Box Office 


For the third straight year, tousle- 
haired Mickey Rooney came up as the 
number one box office attraction of 
the year, according to the tenth annua! 
poll conducted by the “Motion Picture 
Herald” among motion picture exhib- 
itors. Mickey took over first place 
from Shirley Temple in 1939, and 
should he win the same rating in 1942, 
he will equal Shirley’s record of four 
consecutive “firsts” as the top box of- 
fice film star. A few days earlier lucky 
Mickey, 21, became engaged to Ava 
Gardner, 18-year-old actress (see cut). 

This year Mickey polled 51 percent 
of the exhibitor vote. Clark Gable, 
who maintained his record of placing 
in the “Top Ten” for the past decade, 
was second, with 48 per cent. The 
other eight best box office money mak- 
ers in order were: Abbott and Costello, 
Bob Hope, Spencer Tracy, Gene Autry, 
Gary Cooper, Bette Davis, James Cag- 
ney and Judy Garland. 


You'll Be Seeing 


The Corsican Brothers (United Art- 
ists)—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., does 
very well by the Fairbanks tradition 
of agile, athletic swashbuckling man- 
hood in this Dumas role. As Dumas 
readers will recall, the story is a thrill- 
and-action drama of the feud between 
two noble Corsican families—the Co- 
lonnas and the Franchis. Twenty years 
before the real action begins, the Co- 
lonnas killed all the Franchis except 
two tiny twins, who were saved by the 
family physician, played by H. B. 
Warner. After each twin grows up— 
both roles are taken by Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.—they are bound to wreak 
vengeance on the Colonna clan. Then 
they turn on each other in a quarrel 
over a woman, Ruth Warrick, and duel 
it out. 

H. M. Pulham; Esq. (MGM)—Of in- 
terest to bookworms who like to see 
screen adaptations of recent best sel- 
lers is “H. M. Pulham, Esq.” J. P. Mar- 
quand’s satiric novel about a tradition- 
bound young Bostonian thrust from 
the trenches of France into an adver- 
tising firm, and his final retirement to 
his Bostonian background brings Rob- 
ert Young, Hedy Lamarr and Ruth 
Hussey together in the lead roles. Mr. 
Young is a convincing character as 
the bewildered Pulham, Miss Lamarr, 
of all people, is cast as Marvin Myles, 
the female advertising whiz who loves 
Pulham but revolts at his inability to 
throw off his upper class family tradi- 
tions. Miss Hussey plays the part of 
Kay Motford, who eventually becomes 
Mrs. Pulham. 

The Forgotten Village—Although the 
distribution of documentary films is 
never wide-spread, the demand for 
this film may mark a trend toward this 
type of picture. John Steinbeck, writ- 
er of the story and script, Herbert 


Rooney Won Two Prizes 


Kline, director, and Alexander Hack- 
ensmid, photographer, have combined 
their remarkable talents to produce 
this extraordinary study of Mexican 
life. The actors are inhabitants of a 
squalid Mexican village; the story is 
the-ever poignant one of science vs. 
superstition. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Arms for Living (Wilfred Funk, Inc., 
$2)—-Men .in the services and their 
parents will be the readers of this 
book. It is in part an autobiography 
of Gene Tunney, the famous boxer, but 
it is more than that.” The author is 
now a lieutenant-commander in the 
U. S. Navy supervising a health pro- 
gram designed to keep the sailors fit 
to fight for Uncle Sam at home and 
abroad. He explains his program in 
full, pointing out the advantages the 
services offer young men. He made 
his service stretch “pay dividends” by 
learning courage, sportsmanship and 
discipline and how to “toughen up” 
physically, He believes all young 
America can do the same, 


* * *. 


Almanac for Americans (Greenberg 
Publishers, $2.75)—Since the days of 
Ben Franklin Americans have had a 
weakness for almanacs, and this one 
is likely to please the modern Amer- 
ican. Author Willis Thornton has en- 
deavored to present a day-to-day 
chronicle of a major happening of 
American history and a number of 
minor events. It so happens that the 
Mayflower Compact and the Armistice 
of 1918 were both signed Nov. 11. It 
is interesting to note how the author 
lists them. There is a good deal of 
humor and lots of variety in the events 
covered, 


io 
FREE BOOK! CHRONIC SUFFERERS 


Do you suffer pain, torture and broken 
health of neglected Piles, Fistula or re- 
lated rectal and colon ailments? Write 
today for 122-page FREE BOOK. Learn 
facts. The McCleary Clinic, 1082 Elms 
Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Missouri.—Adv. 
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Popcorn Blow 


A game that makes everyone shed 
his dignity is always bound to get a 
party off to a pleasant start. The pop- 
corn blow does just that. The only 
“equipment” required is a fluffy, pop- 
ped kernel for each team, which may 
be made up of two, three or more peo- 
ple. Mark out a start and finish line 
on the floor; a piece of string stretched 
between furniture does well. Put the 
popcorn at the start line. At the signal, 
each contestant, who must get down 
on hands and knees, blows his kernel 
to the finish line. His partner then 
blows it back to the start line, the team 
that finishes first winning. It is sur- 
prising the perverse excursions the 
kernel can make when contestants are 
attempting to blow it straight forward. 
When the game ends, all players are 
likely to be out of breath, from blow- 
ing and laughter. 


Paper & Ribbon Trick 


Some apparently hard tricks require 
little skill in the magician’s elaborate 
art, but only some practice to create 
an illusion. The trick of eating pieces 
of paper and disgorging yards of rib- 
bon is one. For this trick, get about 10 
or 15 yards of thin ribbon which can 
be rolled up to about the bulk of four 
quarters. Tear up a quantity of tis- 
suey paper that appears of good bulk 
when, fluffed loosely in a basket or 
container. With the ribbon concealed 
in one hand, masked by some of the 
paper, begin “eating.” The paper can 
be chewed into small pellets to be re- 
moved and hidden in the container 
while stuffing yourself with more 
handfuls of paper. Toward the end, 
while chewing and “swallowing” pro- 
digiously, pop the ribbon into your 
mouth and begin unrolling, keeping 
the lips and teeth close enough to- 
gether to hide the roll. For added 
hilarity, sew vari-colored pieces of 
ribbon together to make your roll. 








Smiles 

Officer—What’s your name? 

Draftee—Quitz Jones, sir. 

Officer—Where’d you get that queer 
name, son? 

Draftee—Well, sir, it was this way. 
When I was born, my Dad came in and 
took one look at me and said to Mom, 
“Lucy, let’s call it Quitz!” 


Dzudi—Women endure pain much 
better than men do. 

Dinocan—Who told you that, the 
doctor? 

Dzudi—No, the shoe dealer. 


Teacher—What is etiquette, Jackie? 
Jackie—Etiquette is the noise you 
don’t make when you are eating soup. 


Judge Doodle—Has our client a good 
case? 
Sharper—Yes, good for $1,000. 


PASTIME and SMILES 





Ben—Gladys is a wonder. She 
actually talks with her eyes. 

Jim—Yes, and I suppose that when 
she feels like using strong language 
she just gives a cursory glance. 


Nowit—Have lessons improved Mrs. 
Neighbor’s singing? 

Musico—Either that, or I’m getting 
used to it. 


Debit — Ah — you remember that 
when you Jent me that $10 I said | 
would be indebted to you forever? 

Credit—Yes. 

Debit—Well I wonder if you could 
extend it a few weeks. 


Huffer—How can you smoke a rank 
cigar like this? 

Puffer—lI can’t. 
gave me yesterday. 


That’s the one you 


Miss Jinks—You mean you let that 
tall corporal steal a kiss from you? 

Miss Short—Yes, but he had to hold 
me up to do it. 


Belle—They tell me Jean is learning 
to skate. 

Bill—But I thought she learned last 
year. 

Belle—i know, but another boy is 
teaching her. 


George — Don’t you believe that 
money talks? 

Joe—Yes, but all mine ever says is 
“goodbye.” 





Brain Teaser 


If Admiral Byrd and his party start- 
ed for the South Pole supplied with 
a certain amount of pemmican, and 
ate two pounds every 20 miles, they 
would have 50 pounds left on reaching 
the pole. But if they ate six pounds 
every 30 miles, they would have only 
10 pounds left. How many pounds did 
they have on starting, and how many 
miles were they from the Pole? An- 
swer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—A walks 
three miles per hour, while B walks 
at a rate of four and two-sevenths 
miles per hour. 
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Soca “cam 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back, 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD OFF MODELS 
About 4 MFRS. ¢ ORIG. PRICE 








A!| models completely reconditioned. 
FULL 2-YEAR GUARANTEE 


No Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price smashing liter- 

— in colors. ee a meses. 

our literature . SEND TODAY. 
FREE course i in “rye PING INCLUDED. 


| INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. bay 





Oept. 185. 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, ti. 


NEW ADDING MACHINE 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adde subtracts, anions lies, to billicn—ceste 
only $2.96. ~- antess werkmannbio. m 


curate, fast. “Bails cual <a to rit Pale AGEN 
ere, hemes ence tor 
Sample Offer - * Mover” Making AGENTS. 


100 per cent 
VE-PO-AD, Dept. 224 
203 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO 






eet since 1897. 


’ Send No ‘Money Por Rao 


Treatment—it’s FREE. 





FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 &, Wabash, Sept. 3243, 5, Chaenats ia. 





My family wa 


“Certainly glad I stop at recognized hotels on 
my many business trips. Once, serious illness 
developed suddenly at home. Though I'd left no 
forwarding address I was easily traced to my 
D. B., Rochester, New York. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 


hotel by phone.” 





S worried 
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RHYME & REASON 





USTICE, sir, is the great interest of 

man on earth. It is the ligament 
which holds civilized beings and civilized 
nations together. Wherever her temple 
stands, and so long as it is duly honored, 
there is a foundation for social security, 
general happiness, the improvement and 
progress of our race. And whoever labors 
on this edifice with usefulness and dis- 
tinction, whoever clears its foundations, 
strengthens its pillars, adorns its en- 
tablatures, or contributes to raise its 
august dome still higher in the skies, 
connects himself, in name, and fame, and 
character, with that which is and must 
be as durable as the frame of human 
society. 

—DANIEL WEBSTER 


* * * 


Virtue alone outbuilds the pyramids: 
Her monuments shall last, when Egypt's fall. 
me —YOUNG 
Life is beautiful to whomsoever will 
think beautiful thoughts. There are no 
common people but they who think com- 
monly and without imagination or beauty. 
Such are dull enough. 
—STANTON DAVIS KIRKHAM 


* 7 * 


So many gods, so many creeds— 
So many paths that wind and wind 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


* * o 


An optimist is one who believes in 
optimism as a practical, workable, phi- 
losophy of life. Believing in the goodness 
of God and the ultimate victory of right 
over wrong, a real optimist is one who 








Slip Covers 





Diagrams in Booklet Show How 


Just the thing for that “like new’’ look—a beige 
homespun slip cover trimmed with dark moss to 
match your rug! 

You'll be thrilled to see how easily you fit your cover, 
the pin-on way. With a box of pins and a scissors you 
do a professional job! 

With each step diagrammed, our 32-page booklet 
explains how to make smart slip covers the pin-on 
way for any style of chair or sofa. Tells how to trim; 
make French, bound and welted seams; has decora- 
tor’s advice on color schemes, fabrics. 


Send 5c in coins for your copy of “How To 
Make Slip Covers’’ to PATHFINDER Home Serv- 
ice, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 
each: 

No. 181—‘‘Club Woman’s Guide.’”’ 

No. 164—‘‘Party Games For All Occasions.” 





continues to fight the good fight against 
all difficulties, giving his best, and ex- 
pressing in a life of action those funda- 
mental ideals of faith, courage, love, and 
service, which make for happiness, good- 
will and enduring success, 

—WARREN Y. CLUF® 


* * * 


Some praise at morning what they blame 
at night, 
But always think the last opinion right. 
—POPE 


7 * * 


To preserve a friend three things are 
required: to honor him present, praise 
him absent, and assist him in his ne- 


cessities. 
—ITALIAN PROVERB 


* * * 


To watch the corn grow, and the blos- 
soms set; to draw hard breath over plow- 
share or spade; to read, to think, to love, 
to hope, to pray—these are the things 
that make men happy. 

—JOHN RUSKIN 
Hopes, what are they?—Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass; 
Or a spider’s web adorning 
In a straight and treacherous pass. 
—WORDSWORTH 


7 * * 


I want to help you to grow as beautiful 
as God meant you to be when he thought 
of you first. 

—GEORGE MACDONALD 


* * * 


True happiness is to no spot confined. 
If you preserve a firm and constant mind, 
’Tis here, ’tis everywhere. 


—JOHN H. WYNNE 


* * * 


The self-seeking pride of the evil think- 
er injures him when he would harm 
others. Goodness involuntarily resists 
evil. The evil thinker is the proud talker 
and doer. The right thinker abides under 
the shadow of the Almighty. His thoughts 
can only reflect peace, good will towards 
men, health, and holiness. 

—MARY BAKER EDDY 


* * . 


Scandal is a bit of false money, and he 
who passes it is frequently as bad.as he 
who originally utters it. 

—PUNCH 
Both man and womankind belie their nature 
When they are not kind. 
—BAILEY 


* a 


Justice, though moving with tardy pace, 
has seldom failed to overtake the wicked 
in their flight. 

—HORACE 


o * * 


Man is immortal till his work is done. 
—JAMES WILLIAMS 


* * 2 


Hail! Independence, hail! 
Heaven’s next best gift, 
To that of life and an immortal soul! 
P —THOMSON 
The whole trouble is that we won’t let 
God help us. 


—GEORGE MacDONALD 





~ PATHFINDER 


Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 










AGENTS WANTED 


RELIABLE WOMAN to Test Our Food 
Products in her home, and later take orders if sam- 


WANTED: 


ples are satisfactory. $5 worth samples free. Send no 
money. Just write Blair, Dept. 77-A, Lynchburg, Va. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 

Classmates. America’s largest, fastest — dis- 
play. Highest commissions. our Cards Free. Craft- 
cards, Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 

largest, fastest selling display. 35% Comm. Free 
Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-PF, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BABY CHICKS : 
COLONIAL IS FIRST. World’s Largest Chick Pro- 


ducer. Why? Because Colonial the Prices! 
The Layers! The Service! Send postcard for Free 
Catalog, Cut-Prices and Balanced Income Plan. 


Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 
Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, impres- 
sion material and illustrated catalog. Brighton-Thomas 
a Laboratory, Dept. 1051, 6217.S. Halsted St., 
cago. 








FARMS WANTED 


WANTED TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF FARM or 
unimproved land for sale. Wm. Haaley, Baldwin 
is 





FOR SALE 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS at tremendous savings 
Free list. Winette Company, 3135 Edgar-Maplewood, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








nite INSTRUCTION a 
FARMERS, age 21-35, train at home for Government 
Border Patrolman Examination now announced 
Start $2,000 yearly. Write, Instruction Service, 121 
St. Louis, Mo. 








MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 
tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. e 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 
MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 


Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Dlustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker (21A- 
PA.). Elyria, Ohio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Don’t delay. Protect your idea with a 
Patent. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’ and “Record of In- 
vention’’ form—Free. Preliminary information fur- 
nished without obligation. Write CLARENCE A 
O’BRIEN, ister Patent Attorney, 237A Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C 
INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.” 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 1022 Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washi n, D. C, 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 

















FREE TRIAL—16 sparkling Lifetime prints, three 
lovely Hollywood enlargements and ee Leather 
frame with roll—25c, 20 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00 


Qeessnght service, Lifetone Studios, L-3, Des Moines. 
owa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, distinct finish. 
permanent Velox glossy ‘prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each. Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 Ex- 
posure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and phot aphic likeness. Aliso 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library. 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 25c stamps or coin. Pub- 
lishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. 
Washington, D. C. 


POULTRY MAGAZINE 
RAISE TURKEYS FOR PROPIT. Learn latest meth- 
ods brooding, feeding, confinement, growing, dress- 
ing, marketing. Read oldest, best turkey magazine 
One year $1.00; five months 50c. Turkey World, Desk 
288. Mount Morris, Ill. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WA Pree examination. McNeil, 


NTED. 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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ie 10, 1942 : 
Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


The other day at dinner with Representative Jennings 
Randolph, the likeable and energetic congressman from 
Elkins, West Virginia, he told a story that perhaps can be 
retold, to show the inventiveness of the country news- 
paper editor. 

One day this editor printed an extended obituary 
notice of a leading citizen of the community. The citizen 
came in the next day, irate and infurated. “What do you 
mean printing this notice of my death?” he stormed to 
the newspaper editor. “Can't you see I’m well and alive?” 

“Didn’t I meet you Tuesday of last week?” the editor 
countered. “Yes,” replied the leading citizen. “Well, 
then,” said the editor, “didn’t you tell me then as I asked 
you to pay up your arrears of eight months in your sub- 
scription, that if you were alive on Tuesday of next week, 
you’d pay me. Well, I never heard anything from you, 
and what else could I suppose but that you had died.” 

The leading citizen paid up. 

x * *® 

Expertness is perhaps a qualification for members of 
the House of Representatives. Some qualify in one bracket, 
others in another. But Richard M. Kleberg, Congressman 
from the 14th Texas district, is expert in a lot of ways. 
Of the King Ranch family, domiciled on the largest tract 
of land in the United States under one ownership, he has 
been brought up out of doors. He rides well, he shoots 
well, he throws a lasso with the best of them. He speaks 
Spanish fluently, he knows the whys and wherefores of 
scientific cattle raising. He is an able speaker, and fre- 
quently takes the floor in the House to expound some of 
his own theories on agricultural economics. 

Recently, W. J. McEvoy, vice president of Pan-American 
Airways, was a visitor at King Ranch, down in Texas. 
Congressman Kleberg asked McEvoy if he had a fifty- 
cent piece in his pocket. McEvoy did. The congressman 
wanted to know whether McEvoy wanted a hole in the 
coin centered or a “little off center.” McEvoy concluded 
that a “little off center” would be more conducive to expert 
marksmanship, so he tossed the coin into the air. Kleberg 
fired, the coin spun wildly, and when it came down, drilled 
through it was a bullet hole, “a little off center.” 


x © ® 

The story is told that, after the Japanese bombing of 
Pear] Harbor, President Roosevelt took up his war plan 
“X,” which had been set up to represent the maximum war 
effort of America in case of attack. 

He quickly raised the maximum figures shown, and 
called it his Plan “Y.” Then, as the full effect of the Jap- 
anese efforts became known, a new and revised plan was 
adopted to guide the war effort of the country. It is Plan 
“Z,.” and it means roughly, that more than one-half of the 
total income of the country will be spent or pledged in 
the production of war materials and prosecution of the 
war that has been forced upon the United States. 

May Plan “Z” receive the full support of every Amer- 
ican, so that our national war effort may not only be the 
last letter but the last word as well on the subject. 


x *k * 


Prime Minister Churchill, whose words can roll and 
thunder so eloquently, is master of a pretty compliment 
when he decides to turn one. We are thinking of a bit of 
by-play occurring after he had concluded his speech to 
Congress a few weeks ago. When Mr. Churchill had ended 
his address, the Rev. Ze Barney Phillips, Dean of the Na- 
tional Cathedral and Chaplain of the Senate, said to him: 
“Mr. Prime Minister, you are the most perfect master of 
the English language in the world today.” Mr. Churchill, 


23 


who, with the President, had heard Dean Phillips preach 
ihe Christmas sermon at Foundry Methodist Church, smil- 
ing replied: “After hearing your sermon yesterday, I know 
you should be a good judge.” 


x *k *& 


Not many men in America are able to speak the Japan- 
ese language and mighty few American schools teach it. 
But the Senate had a man equal to the occasion; a man 
who was able to step to the microphone and warn the 
Japanese people in their own tongue just what their am- 
bitious leaders are letting them in for. This was the 
scholarly Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, who spent 
many years in Japan as a Mormon missionary. Senator 
Thomas has an aptitude for languages. He used to teach 
Greek and Latin. So thoroughly did he learn the difficult 
Japanese system of sounds and symbols that he wrote a 
book in the language—Sukui No Michi, whatever that 


means, 
x * * 


At a dinner in Washington the other day, we concluded 
one of the guests had a familiar appearance. “Haven't 
we met before?”, I queried of Colonel Edwin T. Fell, of 
Baltumore. “Your face is familiar,” he answered. In a 
moment I saw a 27-year flashback to the peace ship of 
Henry Ford, plowing through the North Sea on its mission 
of peace. Edwin Fell was a law student from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and I was a journalism student from 
the University of Washington in Seattle. 

We agreed, in the light of the two destructive world 
wars that have occurred in the time intervening, that it 
was a pity Mr. Ford’s quixotic enterprise hadn’t been able 
to force an acceptance of his tenets aes a part of world 


policy. 
x &© ® 

The report of John J. Pelley, the president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads speaks volumes as to Ameri- 
can ability. The year 1941 saw more freight handled on 
American railroads than in any year of her history, top- 
ping by over five per cent the previous banner year. of 
1929. Yes, and this was done with 600,000 fewer freight 
cars than in 1929. 

This means freight loaded quicker, hauled farther, and 
unloaded quicker, than ever before in railroad history. 

Let this be a notice to the country that American rail- 
roads—men and machines—wil! do their full duty in the 
months of war ahead, 

xk *®R 

The fall of Guam and Wake Island, the imminence of 
the capture of the Philippines by enemy forces, all will 
cause PATHFINDER’s subscription list to these areas to 
be pared down. 

To Lee T. Bailey, jr., at the Naval base in Wake Island, 
a PATHFINDER subscriber of many years, our best 
wishes, wherever he may now be. America wil] never 
forget the fine fight that our marines put up in defense of 
their liberty at that tiny Pacific outpost. 

To our dozen subscribers in Guam, now in Japanese 
hands, our best greetings for the new year, as also to our 
hundred or more subscribers in the Philippines, and to 
the hundreds of PATHFINDER readers in Hawaii where 
the Japanese bombs first fell. 

Especially do we wish the best of luck to our oldtime 
subscribers, the various Batteries of the Coast Artillery 
stationed at Fort Mills, on the sturdy rock sentinel in 
Manila Harbor—our fortress of Corregidor. 

And while we are on the subject, may we extend our 
hest wishes for the new year toe all our readers. May we 
be worthy of the victory to come. 
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THE MOST FASCINATING 
HISTORY EVER CREATED 


TOLD IN DRAMATIC, THRILLING, ACTION PICTURES SO VIVID 
THAT ONLY BRIEF CAPTIONS ARE NEEDED TO GIVE YOt 
THE COMPLETE STORY OF AMERICA—From the coming of the 
Northmen in 1001 A. D. right up to the present time. You see actua! 
happenings, as dramatic as in a film—in entertaining. form, what 
heretofore has seemed uninteresting. 

The book’s value is further enhanced with an introduction by 
America’s colorful historian, Claude B. Bowers. Bright and concise 
biographies of our Presidents, with portraits, complete this brilliant 
volume which is handsomely designed and beautifully repro- 
duced by lithography. 


465 pages—448 pictures portraying every important event in the glamorous his- 
tory of the United States. Here we have presented to the eye a remarkable col- 
lection of pictures throtgh which our inspiring history marches in parade. It 
has been said one picture was worth 1,000 words. Below we list. just a few of 
these events which are pictured—look them over and you will decide you must 
have this book—for pleasure and for valuable knowledge of your country’s growth. 


Dramatic Scenes When Columbus and Civil War of Blue and Gray Armies 


Magellan Discovered a New World 

What a thrilling sight when Columbus and his 
men splashed up the beach of San Salvadore 
island, to plant the flag of Spain over the New 
World! What excitement when Magellan came 
into port after the first round-the-world trip 
in history! And dozens of other acheievements 
in the period of discovery. 


Thrilling Pictures of Patriots in Battles 
for America’s Freedom 


In the Revolutionary War section of this thrill- 


Made Vivid by Photos of the 1860s 

First you will see fanatical John Brown, raid- 
ing Harper’s Ferry—tirst blow struck t 
abolish slavery—and then the vast panorama 
of the war unfolds before you in an amazing 
series of photographs made on the battle 
fields! The pictures in this great volume wil! 
give your child a better grasp of America’s 
history than any textbook. 


A Picture Chronicle That Stirs the 


ing picture history you will first see the indig- Heart—The Great War and After 
nant meetings of the colonists, precersng 4 Vivid pietures of the major battles of the 
king George’s tyrannical “Stamp Act’’—then World Wer are included. Every great event 
the Boston Massacre, the Boston Tea Party, the . , . - Every grea en 
Battle of Lexington, Bunkerhill, etc., etc.— on land and sea comes to life vividly in these 
all the spectacles of the War of Independence. superb photographs, selected from thousands 
as they were seen by artists of the time. This And the spectacular happenings from 1918 to 
is a picture collection to enjoy like a movie, the present are covered completely, faseinat- 
and to keep for reference. ingly—including the thrilling events of 194+. 


And there are many other achievements all pictured and 
explained in THE STORY OF AMERICA _IN PICTURES $? UE 
which we will send postpaid to PATHFINDER readers for te 


If You Act Promptly We 
Will Send You Free 


the only official complete document 
in existence of the story of the Con- 
* stitution of the United States ot 
America, from the origin and dis- 
covery of our land right up to mod- 
ern times. The only recognized 
official authentic book ever publish- 
ed with the COMPLETE story and 
copies of all original documents. 


OFFICIAL STORY OF 
THE CONSTITUTION 


(192 pages with illustrations, maps 
texts, and complete subject index 
Official Publication of the UNITEI 
STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUI 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, witl 
reproduction of original painting 
the signing of the Constituton b 
Howard Chandler Christie. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me for a 5 Days Free Examination a copy of 
“The Story of America in Pictures’? and your Free gift, 1” 
Story of The Constitution.”” When the book arrives, I will 
pay the postman $2.98 plus a few cents postage and handling 
charges. At the end of 5 days I may, if dissatisfied, return 
“The Story of America’? and you will refund my deposit, in 
which case I am to keep “The Story of the Constitution” for 
my trouble. 


If you enclose cash with order WE PAY THE POST AGI 
Check here if enclosing payment. The same refund 
guarantee applies, of course. 
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